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Transmission abroad. 


IRELAND. 


N° charge can be more unfounded than the complaint 
that Mr. Parneii’s demands are too vague to be 
readily accepted or rejected. The affectation of treating 
revolution as a variety of reform is a result of mere 
timidity. In his speech at Waterford Mr. Pannen ad- 
vanced beyond the position which he had previously oc- 
eupied. The claim of occupying tenants to retain the 
land in perpetuity, on payment or promise of a rent to be 
fixed by themselves, was sufficiently bold. The rule ac- 
cording to which the rent is to be assessed has been 
frequently announced by Mr. ParNeELt or his associates. 
Gnirrivn’s valuation has only been proposed as a standard 
because it is in most cases far below the stipulated rent 
aud the market price of the land. Wherever it happens 
that the valuation is equal to the agreed rent, the tenants 
have refused to pay it. The demagogues tell the people 
that out of the produce of the land they must in the first 
instance maintain themselves and their families in com- 
fort. The second charge is to be the payment of debts to 
the shopkeepers, who might perhaps otherwise withhold 
credit. Finally, if any margin is left, the occupier may 
allow to the landlord any part of the surplus which he 
may think just or convenient. While such doctrines are 
preached, English partisans still prattle about the rejec- 
tion of the Disturbance Bill which purported to provide 
for temporary distress; although Mr. A. W. Pest can- 
didly acknowledges, with a frankness that may be incon- 
venient to some of his colleagues, that, “even if the House 
“of Lords had not rejected it, the outrages that have since 
“happened would still have occurred.” There is now no 
distress in Ireland; and the Bill in which the Disturbance 
measure was originally included as a clause would not have 
been introduced if the present condition of the country 
had been foreseen. It is probable that the Government 
will propose to give fixity of tenure to the actual 
occupiers of land; but Mr. Parnett has already pro- 
posed a much more ambitious scheme. For his own 
purposes he now admits that population is too 
dense in Connaught to be effectually secured against 
distress even by ownership of land. He accordingly 
agrees with the advocates of emigration; but not to the 
colonies—of which, indeed, he declines to recognize the 
existence—nor even to the United States. Professing to 
know America well, Mr. Parnewt boldly asserts that there 
are no parts of the New World so well adapted to 
settlement as the pasture lands of Ireland. He therefore 
announces that the owners or lessees of grazing lands 
mast make room for small cultivators, who will grow 
potatoes instead of rearing or feeding cattle. Fixity of 
tenure is in this case to include a transfer of property to 
absolute strangers. The machinery of the Land League, 
Which is sometimes hypocritically described as consti- 
tutional agitation, will be equally applicable to a new 
project of robbery. Mr. ParNeLL announces that during 
the ensuing year neither owners nor tenants will be 
allowed to graze cattle on their pastures, in the expectation 
that the proprietors will be compelled to let or sell their 
lands to cottage occupiers. 

In another part of his speech Mr. Parnett quoted Mr. 
Ginson’s statement that there are now few outrages in 
Mayo and in Galway. Here, said Mr. Parnewt, was an 
admission that the organization of the Land League super- 
sedes the practice of assault, of mutilation of cattle, and 


of murder. Mr. Gisson had explained that the establish- 
ment of an anarchic despotism was now complete. _ If the 
landlords of Mayo are deprived of their property, if 
farmers and labourers are compelled to obey the dictates 
of the League, it is not to be supposed that threats or 
violence will be ordinarily used to compel a submission 
which has already been fully enforced. If all the houses in 
Belgravia and South Kensington were in the possession of 
burglars, and if the police werenot allowed to interfere, there 
would in those districts be no need for the use of jemmies or 
revolvers. Triumphant crime can afford to disregard the 
use of the instruments by which success was achieved. 
Elsewhere there is no abatement of cruelty and oppression. 
At Waterford itself the opponents of the grant of the 
freedom of the city to Mr. ParneLt were coerced by 
threats, and the windows of those who declined to illuminate 
their houses in his honour were broken. Agrarian outrages 
in other counties, if not in Mayo and Galway, have never 
been more rife. One ordinary occurrence, described by a 
correspondent of the Daily News who had personally in- 
vestigated the circumstances, produces perhaps a stronger 
impression than a general enumeration of many similar 
crimes. A poor man whose ears had been mutilated 
minutely described the proceeding to the English 
stranger, though he kept up the fiction of pretending 
not to have recognized the perpetrators of the out- 
rage. In Dublin, and even in London, Irishmen 
who have committed no offence except in owning land 
are now living under the protection of the police. The 
agents or accomplices of the Land League audaciously ex- 
tend their machinations to the country which also submits 
the choice of several representatives to its professed 
enemies. In this state of affairs Irish agitators, some of 
them members of Parliament, have the impudence to 
assert that the reports of outrages have been invented by 
English newspaper correspondents. The apologists of 
crime scarcely condescend to explain away the reign of 
terror which, according to their statements, has neither 
motive nor foundation. 

The Radical party still contends that remedial measures 
alone are calculated to suppress disorder by abolishing its 
causes ; yet it might be supposed that the establishment 
of security for life and property would be prior in time, as 
in logical sequence, to any tentative project of law. There 
is no reason to fear that any English Government will by 
Act of Parliament transfer the ownership of land to tho 
occupier, except on the condition of paying either purchase- 
money or rent. It is also for economical reasons impossible 
to buy up the fee-simple of the land, even if the owners 
were willing to sell. A fair rent, however it may bo 
ascertained, must after all be a rent; but, if the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Land League are allowed to pre- 
vail, there can be no security for the payment of even the 
smallest rent. Mr. Parnet, as long as there is neither 
law nor government in Ireland, will proceed without 
impediment to the attainment of his avowed objects. 
There are, as he calculates, 500,000 persons in Ireland 
anxious to maintain the English connexion because they 
are directly or indirectly interested in the ownership of 
land. All the respectable classes, including a large part 
of the population of Ulster, might be added to the list ; 
but the statistics are for the present purpose compara- 
tively unimportant. If the proceedings of the Land 
League are not checked, the friends of England will be 
beggared; and if the conspiracy will be susceptible of 
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suppression when a Land Bill is introduced, it might much 
more easily have been crushed before it attained its present 
dimensions. The enemies of order have been deliberately, 
and for reasons of party convenience, allowed to organize, 
to arm, and to reduce large districts of the country to 
panic-stricken obedience. Any measure which may tend 
to repair the mischief which has been done might much 
more effectually have prevented it. The tardy and futile 
Circular which Mr. Forster has just issued to the Irish 
magistraey, enumerating the legal powers which they have 
no longer the means of seriously exercising, comes too late 
to serve any useful purpose. 

There is some force in the representation of Liberal 
apologists that it is not for the interest of the country 
that the dissensions which exist in the party and in the 
Cabinet should issue in open rupture. The result would 
be the accession to office of a purely Radical Government, 
which might probably afterwards provoke its own defeat 
by the extravagance of its projects. A coalition in office 
of Conservatives and moderate Liberals would then be 
encountered by an unscrupulous Opposition, acting prob- 
ably in close alliance with the Irish demagognes. The 
continuance of the present Ministry in office is prefer- 
able to the probable consequences of a change. It 
seems indeed incredible that there should not ve some 
explanation of conduct which, in default of fuller 
knowledge, seems to all reasonable politicians equally 
criminal and insane. CoLERIDGE propounded a rule of 
criticism to the effect thattill a man understands anauthor’s 
ignorance, he should presume himself ignorant of his un- 
derstanding. No outside observer can understand why 
even Mr. Bricut and Mr. Cuamperzain should have laid 
down as the condition of their retaining office the tolera- 
tion for several months of barbarous cruelty, of terror, 
and of spoliation. It is true that Mr. Parnei re- 
wards them by the generous admission that there are 
two good Cabinet Ministers; but both of them are 
undoubtedly indifferent to his questionable compliment. 
Mr. Forster, notwithstanding the passionate weakness 
of his conduct during the last Session, is an honest 
and anable man. Mr. Guapstoxe himself does what he 
thinks right, though he unfortunately is too prone to believe 
that whatever he is inclined to do is right. The Ministers, 
as a body, are men of ability and high character; and 
nearly all of them must be averse to anarchy. Their 
passive complicity with the worst offenders must be 
founded on some kind of cause or motive. They probably, 
and perhaps rightly, think that their continuance in office 
is for the interest of the State. Any competitors who 
wish for personal reasons to take their places must be not 
only selfish, but crazy. 


MARSHAL MANTEUFFEL. 


Nar we MANTEUFFEL has given a summary 
: of the aims he has in view, the difficulties he 
has to encounter, and the progress he has made, as 
Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. He has got together a 
Provincial Assembly, which is no doubt respectable, 
but which is regarded with cold disapproval by the 
chief men in the country, and to which Strasburg refuses 
to send any representatives. He constantly impresses on 
every Alsatian or every Lorrainer with whom he has to 
deal that they must look on the cession of their terri- 
tory to Germany as irreversible. The beginning of 
everything is that the inhabitants of the provinces 
should look on themselves as once for all Germans. But, 
if they will but be good Germans, then, so far as de- 
pends on him, they shall be happy Germans. He finds 
that they wish, so far as they condescend to wish for 
anything from him, that their local constitution should be 
made more definite and more comprehensive. With this 
wish he is quite ready to comply to the utmost of his 
power. If he can but achieve what he and they want, he 
will return home with a good conscience. And, whatever 
else he may have done, or failed to do, he has inspired the 
inhabitants with a belief that he personally is their friend, 
that he is at once kind and just, that he has large 
powers accorded him, and that anything he recommends 
will probably be given them. He has personally gone all 
over the territory confided to his charge, has conversed 
freely with men of all parties, has listened to all complaints, 
and has received with respectful attention the state- 
ment of opinions entirely adverse to his own policy. Nor 


does he deceive himself as to the impression he has made, 
Those who have agreed to join in the creation of a local 
constitution have done so wringing their hands with tears 
in their eyes, so painful has it been to them to separatg 
themselves from old traditions and to work with those whom 
they still look onas conquerors. To his regret he also found 
that he came in contact with people whom no arguments 
could convince and no persuasions soothe, and whose on! 
reply is that in their hearts they still feel themselves to 
be Frenchmen. He is sometimes alittle encouraged, more 
frequently disappointed, and owns that he has always to be 
going uphill and very slowly. But there are two thingsto 
which he trusts for obtaining by degrees a better result, 
These are his own good intentions, and his intentions, he de. 
clares, are the intentions of the Emperor. He has beep 
expressly directed to show that he can appreciateand respect 
the sentiments of a people which has been unduly and 
suddenly forced to break away from a nation with which 
it has been for two centuries connected. He has none of the 
illusions so widely spread throngh Germany at the time of 
the war, and based on the belief that the Alsatians looked 
on these two centuries as a painful episode in their real 
history, and were panting for the day when they would 
be restored to the Fatherland. Then there is the general 
mode in which Alsace-Lorraine is regarded by the heads 
of Germany. What they wish, above all things, is that 
the provinces should not be held as a conquered country, 
What they wish them to be is a territory held for military 
purposes. The first thing is to see that they are held s 
that these military purposes are properly carried ont. 
Then, a territory so held must belong to some one. It 
cannot be independent. It must have the coinage, the 
laws, and the liability to military conscription of those 
who are using it for what they consider necessary and just 
objects. But, when once these objects are attained, when 
the provinces have been made to offer an unassailable 
frontier, when in certain large matters the provincials have 
been marked as belonging to Germany, then the Germans 
are quite willing to leave them to themselves, and let them 
still be Alsace-Lorrainers, and not copies of Badeners or 
Bavarians. 


It is not difficult to plan such a programme, but the 
man who has to put it in exeention finds at every tum 
how hard it is in politics to descend from the general to 
the particular. Whatever he does is sure to be attacked 
from some quarter. There is, according to German ideas, 
large liberty of the press allowed in Alsace-Lorraine, and 
the press criticizes with bitterness everything the Marsna, 
does. But the main current of adverse criticism comes 
from German sources. He is not nearly German enough 
to please the hard and bitter spirit which many of the 
conquering race display. The German newcomers into 
Alsace-Lorraine think hima far too indulgent to the pro- 
vincials. They accuse him of being at enmity with the 
German local officials. The Marsnat says that this accu- 
sation is totally untrne. He has no differences with 
his subordinates. And in one sense, no doubt, this 
is a perfectly correct statement. German subordinates 
are far too we'll drilled and far too anxions to keep 
their posts to rebel against a Marshal and a Governor. 
They do what they are told to do; but they nurse secret 
grievances, and naturally resent an order so distasteful to 
the German official mind as the order to be courteous and 
conciliatory. What they cannot say, their friends in the 
press say for them. Then the terror of the great Bis- 
Marck is held over the Marswat’s head. It is alleged that 
his policy is on the face of it not a Bismarckian policy. 
There is nothirg violent, high-handed, or frankly bratal 
about it. Cn general grounds the critics of the Mars#al 
are sure that the CHANCELLOR must disapprove of any one 
who goes on in a way which he would never adopt him- 
self. The Marsuat flatly contradicts the allegation. He 
is on excellent terms with Prince Bismarck, and works 10 
harmony with the chief of Germany. But here agai, 
although it may be very true that Prince Bismarck ac 
quiesces in a policy of leniency towards Alsace-Lorraine, 
and is wise enough to see that, in special circumstances, 
there must be a departure from his ordinary policy, the 
fact remains that it is a departure from his ordinary 
policy to be kind and patient, and to foster local independ- 
ence. Ardent Germans may be excused for calculating 
that a good day wiil come to them before long, and that 
their Bismarck will show himself to be the same every- 
where. Marshal Maxteerre. has won over the Bishop of 
Srraspure, from whom he ¢erives very valuable support, 
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and whom he treats with affection and respect. His , 
German critics ask whether this is in the proper spirit of | 
the struggle for culture; and whether it is decent in a 
high German official to be friendly with an ecclesiastic ? 
The MarsHat replies that he yields to no German in 
the determination that the Church shall not encroach 
on the State, but that he is proud to be, and intends 
to remain, on the best possible terms with any ecclesiastic 
who will work with him. Lastly, the Germans complain 
that the Marsuat listens to applications for redress and 
help made by those who openly declare they are not re- 
conciled to Germany. Here the Marsuat puts down his 
foot, and puts it down firmly. When it is justice that is 
asked for, he has not stopped, and never will stop, to in- 
quire what are the personal opinions of the applicant. If 
there are good grounds for treating the applicant well, 
the MarsHat will treat him well, although he may be dis- 
affected to German rule. 

It is not surprising that, so far as the provincials are be- 
coming reconciled to this rule, the process should go on 
very slowly. Men and women cannot chauge the feelings 
and habits of a lifetime ; and the higher they are in society 
the greater is their pride in not changing. Then it must 
strike the provincials that all this German criticism 
on the Marsa. may indicate that the governorship 
of this good Governor is, after all, a happy accident. 
The Marswat will go, but the Germans will remain, and 
those who remain will be the people who will persistently 
say that an honest Bismarckian policy is the right thing, 
that disaffected persons ought not to expect justice, and 
that it is painful, and almost revolting, to see a German 
official on friendly terms with a Bishop. And then the 
Alsatians find it hard to begin at the beginning, and to 
allow that they must be for ever Germans. They may 
secretly nourish the dreams or previsions to which M. 
GamBETTA gave expression at Cherbourg. The generation 
of to-day can only do its duty in the circumstances in 
which it is placed, but there is a larger and higher justice 
behind the scenes which will play its part on behalf of 
those whe wait. This speech was received in Germany 
with far too mach of panic and exaggerated timidity. 
Bat it unquestionably tended to make the position 
of Marshal Manrevrret more difficult. It cannot have 
been easy for an Alsatian to read it without thinking 
that what M. Gampetra had dreamt he also might 
dream. And a local incident has occurred which must 

int the thoughts of Alsatians in the same direction. A 

rench revenue officer, who acted as the agent of an In- 
surance office, who moved in the best local society, and 
was on a footing of intimate acquaintance with many 
German officers, has been sentenced to three years’ im- 
risonment for having communicated to the French 

overnment plans of the fortress of Diedenhofen. There 
is nothing extraordinary in a neighbouring Government 
wishing to obtain details as to the military strength of 
Germany ; and it is notorious that for years before war 
broke out in 1870 Germans had been employed in every 
part of France to furnish every information that could by 
any possibility be of use to an invading army. Bat it 
must stir the hearts of the disaffected in Alsace-Lorraine 
to learn that there are Frenchmen willing to run a 
great risk in order to communicate information about 
the fortresses which overshadow the provinces, and that 
the French Government thinks it worth while to procure 
and to pay for such information. The real difficulty 
which the ; at has to encounter is that of making his 
provincials believe, what neither Frenchmen nor Germans 
really believe, that the ownership of the provinces has been 
decided once for all; and this is a difficulty which must 
create @ serious obstacle in the way of that good and 
honest and generous work to which he personally is de- 


voting himself. 


END OF THE NAVAL DEMONSTRATION, 


HE naval demonstration now at an end will continue 
to be a subject of controversy till a party dispute is 


Superseded by newer and more interesting subjects of dis- 
cussion. When it was first devised, Turkish diplomacy had 
Succeeded in imposing on all the Powers. The Albanians 


‘Were supposed to offer a serious obstacle to the cession of | 


Dulcigno, especially as the Suntan was thought to be afraid 
of his own Albanian bodyguards, The combined squadron 
was intended at the same time to impress the Torkish 


Government with respect for the concert of Europe, and te 
intimidate the local chiefs who might perhaps not be aware 


' that some of the Powers had resolved not to fire a gun, 


and that none of them thought of landing troops. The com- 
mander of the Turkish troops in the neighbourhood felt, or 
affected, invincible repugnance to any collision with faithful 
subjects of his sovereign; and at last a Note was published at 
Constantinople which contained a scarcely veiled rejection 
of all the demands of the Powers. Immediately afterwards 
the policy of defiance wassuddenly abandoned in consequence, 
according to Lord GranviLLe, of his proposal to intercept 
the revenues of Smyrna, or, if the unanimous statement of 
German and Austrian writers may be believed, in deference 
to representations made by Prince Bismarck through the 
Ambassador, Count Harzretpt. The question whether the 
English or the German version is correct still possesses 
practical importance. If the Turkish Government yielded 
to a threat of violence, the menace may be repeated with 
effect for the purpose of obtaining other concessions. The 
alleged intervention of Germany, on the other hand, pur- 
ports to have been friendly; and it is thought to have 
been accompanied by assurances that no further coercion 
would be applied. The abnormal measure of occupying 
the port of Smyrna would have involved the dissolution 
of the European concert, for Germany and Austria, and 
probably France, would have withheld their co-operation. 
It is possible that a disagreement among his formidable 
advisers might have been regarded by the SuLTaN as an 
equivalent for hostile proceedings on the part of England 
and Russia, It is admitted by all the disputants that the 
cruise of the combined squadron in the Adriatic con- 
tributed but indirectly to the trivial result of the late 
negotiations. It has at most illustrated the possibility of 
European concert, and also its fragility. The Turkish 
diplomatists have scarcely received the credit which 
they deserve for their ingenious fiction of Albanian 
patriotism. As soon as they finalfy determined to comply 
with the demands of the Powers, a capable commander 
was ordered to suppress local opposition; and he accom- 
plished his task without serious opposition. It is to be re- 
gretted that some loss of life was caused by the belief of 
the local chiefs that they had at any time been intended 
to resist in earnest; but, on the whole, all parties, in- 
cluding the Albanians, seem to be well satisfied. The 
Prince of MonreneGro has with prudent laxity released 
some Mahometans who were in custody on the charge of 
a plot to deliver Podgoritza to the Albanians or the Turks. 
The feuds in that disturbed region have seldom been less 
active than now. 


As something has been done, though the result was 
Indicrously small in proportion to the machinery employed, 
the English Government endeavoured to induce its late 
allies to solve by the same method a more important ques- 
tion. All the other Powers, with the exception of Russia, 
refused to concur in the project of transferring the opera- 
tions of the fleet to the Aizean. The contingent squad- 
rons have already sailed in various directions, and there 
is no reason to bolieve that they will at any fature time 
reunite. Nearly all the Governments have lately urged 
on the Greeks the expediency of deferring the conflict for 
which they have been actively preparing. Official refusals 
to comply with their advice must not be understood as 
necessarily final. The Kixa of the Hetienes and his 
Ministers must be aware that they use a dangerous and 
undignified argument when they assert that revolution at 
home would be the alternative of aggressive war. A nation, 
like a private litigant, is estopped from taking advantage 
of its own wrong, or, as in this instance, of its own 
alleged weakness or anarchy. An intelligent population 
caunot but be sensible of its inferiority in military re- 
sources to an enemy who may perhaps not wait to be 
attacked. It is improbable, though not impossible, that a 
Greek army might succeed in acquiring forcible possession 
of the territory in dispute. A disastrous repulse would 
be as perilous to the Government of Athens as a judicious 
hesitation which would be rightly attributed to prudent 
regard for friendly counsels. It is true that Greece has 
the exceptional advantage of security from retaliation. No 
Turkish army will be allowed to reconquer, or perhaps to 
invade, the territory which was liberated in the War of 
Independence, nor is there reason to fear a bombard- 
ment of the Pireus; bat a crushing defeat incurred 
in Thessaly or Epirus might indefinitely postpone the 
aggrandizement which the nation confidently expects. 
If Greek patriots examine the published statements of 
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their friends in London, they will find that the Greek 
Committee, while it excuses their impatience, virtually 
advises them to acquiesce in their present helplessness. 
Lord Roseery is a clever and versatile speaker, and he is 
a devoted follower of Mr. Gtapstone; but he could 
suggest no ground of confidence to the Greeks, except 
that the present English Ministry included many friends 
of their cause. No weight can be attached to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S vague assertion that, if the Greeks went to 
war, they would not stand alone. New comers into high 
. office sometimes forget that they have left situations of 
“ greater freedom and less responsibility.” 

Unfriendly critics of Mr. Grapsrone’s novel policy 
point out with perfect accuracy the distinction between 
the demand for the cession of Dulcigno, which was 
founded on the Treaty of Berlin, and the claim to Janina, 
which was recommended by a subsequent Conference in 
accordance with a protocol annexed to the treaty. The 
Turks were parties to the treaty; but they were in no 
way bound either by the protocol or by the decrees of the 
Conference. If international jurisprudence resembled 
municipal law, the case of Greece would be absolutely un- 
tenable; but the nominal equality of independence of 
sovereign States affords no security against the dictation of 
Governments which are armed with irresistible force. For 
many years after the Congress of Vienna, the Five Great 
Powers exercised an undisputed control over the affairs of 
Europe when they were agreed, and some of them often 
interfered in alien contentions without the assent, but 
also in default of the opposition, of the remainder. If 
the late parties to the naval demonstration were agreed in 
a determination to give Janina to Greece, it would be 
useless to prove that no treaty gave them a right to inter- 
fere. The protocol of Berlin, though it was really ap- 
pended to the treaty in compliment to M. Wappineron, 
virtually assumed the right of the Great Powers to dis- 
pose of Turkish territory at their pleasure. The same 
pretension was more distinctly advanced when the Berlin 
Conference of the present year defined a frontier for the 
benefit of Greece without any commission from the 
Turkish Government, and in disregard of its protest. If 
Germany, Austria, and France had acceded to Mr. Grap- 
STONE’S recent proposals, they would have acted in strict 
consistency with their participation in the Conference of 
Berlin. Whether they had or had not a right to arbitrate, 
they would have committed no further usurpation by 
executing their award. 

The precedents for intervention are numerous, though 
many of them have not been generally approved. The 
despotic sovereigns who were popularly believed to form 
a Holy Alliance supported or sanctioned the suppression 
of the Neapolitan revolution by Austria in 1821, and the 
restoration of absolute government in Spain by the Duke 
of AncouLime’s army in 1824. Ata later period France, 
with the concurrence of England, made war on Holland 
forthe purpose of establishing the independence of Belgium, 
although both Governments were parties to the treaty 
which guaranteed the Kingdom of the United Nether- 
lands. Lord Patmerstoy’s Quadruple Alliance for the 
maintenance of constitutional government in Spain and 
Portugal had no justification except the assumed right of 
powerful States to regulate for professedly benevolent 
purposes the affairs of their weaker neighbours. Napo- 
LEON III., with his semi-official maps of a reconstracted 
Europe, and with his more disastrous Mexican expedition, 
carried the practice of officious dictation to an extreme. 
Mr. Giapstone’s project of liberating a considerable Greek 
population from Turkish sovereignty is perhaps as judi- 
ciously benevolent as any of the analogous schemes of his 
predecessors at home and abroad. If he could have in- 
duced his allies to co-operate in the execution of his plans 
as well as in the approval of his objects, he would have 
been enabled to use the conclusive argument of irresistible 
force. On the other hand, it may be doubted whether 
even Mr. Giapsrone’s popularity would be proof against 
the dissatisfaction which might be caused by an unprovoked 
attack upon Turkey in concert with Russia alone. Ad- 
ventures which were readily tolerated in Lord PALMEr- 
sToN’s time would be scarcely compatible with the virtuous 
and pacific sentiments of Liberals in the present day. 


ENGLISH FARMERS. 


M* READ, who was for many years member for East 
Norfolk, who has large personal experience as g 
farmer, and who lately visited the United States to report 
to the English Government on American agriculture, hag 
this week addressed to his brother farmers a lively and 
pleasant discourse which is in many ways worth the con- 
sideration, not only of farmers themselves, but of the ve 
many persous who are interested in the present and future 
of English agriculture. The main conclusions which he 
wished to enforce are short and simple. The English 
grower of grain and cattle has no competition to fear 
except that of the United States. Continental States, 
with their heavy taxation, their ruinous armies, and their 
exhausted soil, cannot undersell the English farmer. But 
the American can compete successfully, first, because 
he has avery large amount of virgin soil at his com- 
mand, and secondly, because he is a wonderfully sharp, 
industrious, and practical man. There are, however, limits 
to his power of competition. Do what he may, he can- 
not grow wheat under 24s. a quarter, if he is to get 
profit for himself. The cost of transit from the Western 
States to Liverpool cannot be put below 16s. a quarter. 
Therefore wheat must fetch 40s. a quarter when landed at 
Liverpool if it is to pay the American grower. Farther, 
although the amount of virgin wheat land in the States is 
very large, it is not boundless, and the American farmer 
soon exhausts the land he occupies with his four wheat 
crops running and his habit of never manuring. Mr. 
Reap gives the American farmer twenty-five years to 
exhaust the soil available for wheat, after which time 
he will be obliged to use some kind of dressing, and 
his expenses will increase. It is impossible to examine 
how far Mr. Reap is right in his conclusions. We 
must take them for what they are—the conclusions of 
an experienced and practical man, having exception- 
ally good opportunities of inquiry. For twenty-five 
years, then, the English farmer will see wheat kept 
down by American competition to a point which may 
exceed, but cannot long fall below, 40s. a quarter. There 
is, again, and will be, American competition in cheese, 
butter, and bacon. But the American articles of this 
description are not good of their kind. American 
bacon is pretty good, American cheese is not good, and 
American butter is so bad that it can hardly be called 
butter at all. In beef the American competition will, 
according to Mr. Reap, be most serious and most perma- 
nent. The Americans cannot compete in mutton; but 
when sufficient ingenuity has been applied to conveying 
and storing the meat, they will be able to give us fine 
beef in Liverpool at sixpence a pound. Mr. Reap did 
not explain what he exactly meant by fine beef. He prob- 
ably does not mean that the best American beef will ever 
be equal to the best home-grown beef. There will always 
be a fancy article in the way of beef for which Englishmen 
will pay a fancy price. But the English farmer will have 
to meet a competition which will give beef of all but the 
best kind at 6d. a pound. American wheat at 4os., and 
good American beef at 6d.a pound, is the best and the 
worst that the English farmer has to face. 


But the point on which Mr. Reap insisted most 
strongly was that the American competition is successful 
not only because the natural resources of the States are 
very great, but also because the American farmer is @ 
different sort of man from the English farmer, and 
leads a very different sort of life. He is much more 
alive, he has received a better education of a modest 
kind, he is not overshadowed by living in the midst of 
a luxurious, indolent, and refined society. He is always 
brooding over what novelties he can invent or adopt. 
And then he leads a very hard life. He gets up at 
some unearthly hour which Mr. Reap does not -— * 
but which enables him to breakfast at five o’clock. He 
never sports; he drinks nothing but what Mr. Reap calls 
“filthy tea’; he dresses in the meanest way; and his 
only relaxation is to read. If Englishmen are to com- 
pete with him, Mr. Reap tells them that they must go and 
do likewise. Let us suppose that this is true, and it is 
easy to see what a revolution in English farming is con- 
templated. The present race of farmers must disappear 
and make way for a new race. It has been supposed to be 
a reproach to English farmers that they have hunted and 
shot and had pianos for their daughters. Why should they 
not have gratified their tastes and attained this humble 
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4 of refinement? They were for the most part 
men of capital, who embarked that capital in a channel 
which promised to give them a fair return, a country life, 
country pleasures, and a home which, according to the 
standard of their class, was very comfortable and some- 
what refined. They are now told that their capital will 
no longer give them these things, and they will obviously 
not put their capital into the channel of farming. Why 
should @ man with 10,0001. choose to invest in an enter- 
rise which will force him to rise in winter many hours 
before the sun, never look at the hounds, drink filthy tea, 
and go about dressed like the Irishman of comedy ? None 
but men inured to the discomforts of humble homes and 
ed of very moderate means would go through such 
a life, with nothing to tempt them but the chance of just 
holding their own against American competition. Then 
all this attention to details, all this personal self-sacrifice, 
all this minute unflagging supervision can only be pro- 
fitably exercised if the sphere of operations is limited. The 
farms which such men can make pay must be small farms, 
and they will be worked by men of small capital, for men 
of means will not take up so distasteful a calling. The 
farmer of the future will therefore be very unlike the 
farmer of the present. He will be a man a little above a 
day labourer, who has saved, or can borrow, a few bundred 
pounds, and who will be willing to lead a hard, dull, 
penurions life in order that he may earn a moderate com- 
petence. 

Whether the farmers of the future will be of this type 
it is impossible as yet to say. We are in a period 
of transition, and we do not know, and cannot know 
at present, in what direction we are moving. But 
there are some general propositions as to the future 
of English land which may be considered as indisput- 
able. English land will always be cultivated, and will, 
in the long ran, be cultivated at a profit. Whatever may 
be the conditions under which it is practically found 
to be cultivated at a profit, those conditions will ulti- 
mately be accepted. gislation can only smooth the 
path of an irresistible process. It may quicken the flow 
of land into the market by enlarging the selling powers of 
tenants for life. It may cheapen conveyancing; and 
liberal speakers at agricultural meetings seem to ignore 
the fact that Lord Catrns before he left office brought in 
very sweeping Bills for the accomplishment of these ob- 
jects. Legislation may lighten the barden of agricul- 
tural taxation, or may secure the farmer in his claim 
for improvements. But the end of all these things 
will be independent of legislation. Natural selection 
will determine what kind of farmer is fittest to sur- 
vive. Experience will show what are the products 
to which cultivation can be most successfally directed. 
If, as some people think, it would pay to grow square 
miles of cauliflowers, square miles of cauliflowers will 
be grown. If the farmer who gets up before dawn, 
and drinks filthy tea, will only embark on his enterprise 
with a long lease and favourable covenants, he will get his 
lease and his covenants. If the sense of ownership could 
spur a cultivator to get up still earlier and to drink a 
sill more repulsive drink, the poor man will buy land. 
Otherwise he will not buy or will not keep what he has 
bought. The rent that will be paid will be that which 
the tenant can afford to pay, neither less nor more. It is 
dbvions, however, that as all transition brings suffering to 
some one, the landlords will be the first and the chief 
sufferers. The rent is the easiest thing into which to cut 
when a farmer considers whether in the new state of 
things it will answer to take a farm. While the old style 
of farmer is being extruded, and the new style has not 
come into existence, the land will be left on the owners’ 
hands. The selling value of land will temporarily fall, 
for, as no one exactly knows what is to be the future of 
land, the buyer is buying a risk. The political import- 
ance, too, of great landowners has been lessened by the 
Ballot, although their social importance remains, and 

e is perhaps less temptation to great landowners 
‘o rival each other in the purchase of land. But in 
time, when things have settled into a new shape, and 
When it has been discovered how English land can be made 
to yield a profit in the face of foreign competition, both 
rents and the selling value of land will probably rise. 

mpetition at home will lower the margin of profit 
at which the new kind of farmer will be content to 
Work, and what the farmer yields the landlord will 
gain, Not improbably the wish to own Jand may be 


increased by the necessity of leading a hard life which 
ownership would sweeten, and by the desire men would 
feel to have the liberty which ownership would give 
them of adapting cultivation to the most profitable uses. 
Landowners would thus have to sell what many people 
would be anxious to buy, and the selling value of their 
property would rise. It may be added that the rate of 
interest on secure investments is visibly falling; and, 
directly the future of land is ascertained, there is every 
prospect of landlords being able materially to lessen the 
burden of their incumbrances. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


the people of the United States were engaged in any 
political controversy, the Message of an outgoing 
President to a moribund Congress would beas ineffective a 


document as a manifesto by an English Minister in a. 


similar condition. It is nevertheless proper that customary. 
forms should be observed; and it matters little whether 


the annual summary of events and prospects is composed: 
by the actual President or by his equally respectable suc-- 


cessor. Mr. Hayes has reason to look back with com- 
placency on his tranquil term of office. As the opposite 


party has controlled the Legislature, he has not had the - 


opportunity which he seems to have desired of reforming 


the Civil Service. The elaborate scheme of competitive - 


examinations which Mr. Hayes now recommends to Con- 


gress will be quietly laid aside. The party managers who - 


have lately elected his successor retain the old theory that 


the spoils belong to the victors. In time, perhaps, the - 


frequent repetition of sound doctrine by eminent citizens 
may induce professional politicians to modify their prac- 
tice ; but whenever office ceases to depend on party claims, 
it will be difficult to excite interest even in a Presidential 


election. Even the fands for the contest are in a great . 


measure derived from taxes imposed on the occupants of 
office, and voluntary contributions from their expectant suc- 
cessors. One or two vicious measures relating to the cur- 
rency have been carried over the PresipEnt’s veto; but 


he has witnessed the steady reduction of the public © 


debt, and during the last year general prosperity has re- 
vived throughout all parts of the States. It is not a little 


to Mr. Hayes’s credit that during his term of office there - 


have been none of the official scandals which disgraced 
the administration of his predecessor. The direct inter- 
ference of the Presivent has probably not been required be- 


cause he had taken the obvious, though novel, precaution of © 
surrounding himself with honest men. His Ministers have, . 


on the whole, commanded general confidence; and Mr. 


Suermay, if he has not returned to specie payments, has - 
seen greenbacks at par, and has conducted with skill and: 


success the operation of discharging large amounts of debt. 
and of reborrowing at a reduced rate of interest. To the 
PresiDENt’s Message Mr. Suermay contributes the question- 
able recommendation of a bi-metallic currency. At the 
instance of owners of silver mines in Nevada, Congress 
passed an Act requiring a constant coinage of silver, with 
an arbitrary and inaccurate value in reference to gold. 
The Secretary of the Treasury now suggests that the 
relation of the two precious metals shall be readjusted ; 
but he proposes that not only both kinds of coins, but the 
outstanding greenbacks, shall retain the character of a legal 
tender. The operation of riding three horses at the same- 
time requires both skill and good fortune. Mr. Suermay. 
has been lucky in the price of greenbacks, and he has. 
hitherto, by an ingenious contrivance, kept out of circula- 


tion the silver money which he was legally compelled to. 


coin, According to English notions, the would 
have pursued a more dignified course in remaining neutral: 
during the election of his successor; but the Americans 
are the sole judges of the question whether the chief of 
the Executive Government should be considered the 
representative of the nation or the head of a party. The 
experience of a President must, to compare great things 
with small, in some degree resemble that of a Lord Mayor. 
He has for the most part lived in comparative obscurity 
till his accession to office; and when he retires his poli- 
tical career is over. Two or three of Mr. Hayes’s pre- 
decessors have attempted to escape from forced inaction 
by returning to the House of Representatives; but a 
dethroned sovereign more fitly remains in dignified re- 
tirement. 

In former times the President’s Message was expected 
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with excitement, if not with curiosity. The Democratic 
holders of the office before the Civil War not only did their 
utmost to inflame the jealousy of the Southern States, but 
also propounded questionable plans for the extension of the 
national territory into regions adapted to slave cultiva- 
tion. After the dismemberment of Mexico, the President 
for the time being generally directed the cupidity of the 
dominant party to the acquisition of Cuba. It was also 
customary to insert in every Message one or more passages 
of defiance to England, even when there was no ostensible 
cause of quarrel between the two countries. Although 
the tradition lingers in the office of the Secretary of State, 
recent Messages have seldom included any irritating matter. 
The Prestpext professes to be satisfied with the present 
language of the English Forgicn Secretary on the only 
question in dispute. It is not yet known whether his 
impression is fully justified by the state of the ne- 
gotiation. In dealing with domestic topics, Mr. Hayes 
assumes, as is natural, a cheerful tone. He cannot but 
exult in the universal prosperity, and his Secretary of the 
Treasury takes occasion to hold out the hope of a still 
further reduction in the interest of the Debt. Mr. Bricut, 
with characteristic party prejudice, lately explained the 
perversity of the United States tariff by the alleged neces- 
sity of raising a large revenue to pay the interest of the 
Debt, and gradually to discharge the principal. It would 
have been within his knowledge, if it had been his 
custom to know anything inconsistent with his own pre- 
possessions, that revenue is designedly sacrificed for 
the sake of protection, and that the administrators 
who are engaged in the reduction of the Debt are 
inveterately hostile to the doctrine and practice of Free- 
trade. Mr. Haves, as a member of the Republican party, 
is pledged to the cause of monopoly, and his successor 
professes the same opinion. The Democratic candidate 
' for the Presidency was eager to guard himself against the 
charge of holding sound principles, though in his confusion 
he blundered into language which in some degree re- 
sembled Mr. Bricut’s apology for American delusions. 


The only contributions of the Secretary of State to the 
Message relate to the Chinese immigration treaty, which 
has not yet been received, and to the controversy with 
England arising out of the clause in the Washington 
Treaty which admitted America to the fishery of 
Newfoundland. It seems that Lord Granvitte’s lan- 
guage is deemed more conciliatory than Lord Satis. 
BuRY’s, but it is improbable that the main conten- 
tion of the English Government can be abandoned. 
Lord Granvitte is not likely to imitate Mr. Evarrs 
in the peremptory tone and language which he has in- 
herited from a long series of official predecessors; but 
-he will not be disposed to inflict gross injustice on the 
fishermen of Newfoundland. It is highly probable that, 
-in protecting themselves against the encroachments of 
foreigners whom they regard as intruders, they may have 
been guilty of excess for which compensation will be due. 
In the so-called Fountain Bay disturbances the tackle of 
some American fishermen was destroyed, and perhaps some 
of them may have suffered personal injury. No English 
Minister will vindicate violence against foreigners who 
were at the worst asserting a disputed claim; but the 

rotest of the Newfoundland fishermen, though it may 
ve been made in irregular form, seems to have been 
-essentially just. The Washington Treaty gave American 
fishermen unrestricted access to the waters of Newfound- 
land; but by a local law the natives were prevented from 
fishing on Sundays. The Americans refused to be bound 
by the restriction, and consequently, if their claim had 
been allowed, they would have enjoyed for one day in the 
week a monopoly which could never have been contem- 
plated when the treaty was made. In this as in other in- 
‘stances the English negotiators seem never to have thought 
of guarding any national right or interest; but they were 
rhaps controlled by peremptory instructions from home. 

h parties must have intended that American and New- 
foundiand fishermen should be placed on an equal footing ; 
but when Lord Satisbury insisted on the obvious con- 
struction of the treaty, Mr. Evarts thought fit to repel 
an imaginary pretension to the power of overriding an 
international engagement by municipal law. If the Colonial 
Act had been passed after the date of the treaty, Mr. 
Eyarts would have been in the right; but in that case 
Lord Satissury would not have relied on an untenable 
argament. If by some old law Frenchmen had been pro- 
hibited from killing game in England, and if a recent 


treaty had dea to them the privilege, they weala | 
ad conce em the privilege, the = 
according to Mr. Evarts’s sight la 
partridges in August and pheasants in September. po 
-_ the innovation would be intolerably oppressive to sc 

nglish sportsmen. The PresiDeNT professes satisfaction bi 
at the admission of the English Minister that treaty rights Fr 
are independent of — law. He will probably fing ta 


that Lord Graxvitte and Lord Satispury hold the same th 
Opinion, though they may have expressed it in different ap 
language. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Evarrs, or er 
his successor, will insist on a wholly unreasonable demand, , 
If the fishery can without inconvenience be suspended me 
for one day in the week, there seems to be no reason why shi 
foreigners should not acquiesce in the limitation which lat 
the natives of the islands have, for reasons which they of 
deem sufficient, imposed on themselves. It is not in per 
human nature, or in the nature of a seafaring population, int 
to stand by in peace and good-humour while competitors of 
from a distance exercise privileges refused to themselves, not 
It is true that the colonial Legislature can at pleasure re. ape 
move the restriction; but, if it was in the first instance Cla 
expedient, it ought to be retained. ist 

tes' 
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SECULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 
é hes French Chambers are debating by instalments an tem 


Education Bill which, in its original form, embraced eve 
Universities and schools of every grade. The Government plac 
not unnaturally thought that this tremendous meal would com 
be more easily disposed of ifit were broken up into courses, no | 
and the various Education Bills which have done so much Cat 
to make M. Ferry famous are parts of the vast whole which tain 
a Committee originally proposed to submit to the Chamber prot 
of Deputies all at once. During the present Session the sho 


Bill making elementary education gratuitous has been sche 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies, and is now waiting its Pro 


turn in the Senate. The constitution of the Second Fre 
Chamber makes its opinion on this particular proposal not 
unusually important. From the method in which itis sche 
elected the Senate specially represents the communes, and by t 
the communes are more directly interested in this particn- plac 
lar Bill than in any other of the series. Free education, sequ 
however it is worked, must be a costly business, and the the. 


Bill throws the privilege of finding the money upon the ever 
communes. Hitherto they have had only the right to tax the 


themselves for educational purposes ; in future, if this Bill quer 
passes, the right will be transformed into a duty. Inas- tran: 
much as ogly a very small fraction of the communes have has 


used the right accorded to them, it is natural to suppose that MI 
they did not greatly value the permission; and this fact grea 
suggests a doubt whether they will be altogether pleased chile 
with the pressure now to be applied to them. While 
the Bill was before the Chamber of Deputies an at- and ; 
tempt was made to transfer half the burden about to scho 
be created to the State, and the Chamber was so far the s 


in favour of this plan that it consented to take into majo 
consideration the amendment embodying it; but, under schoc 
strong pressure from the Government, the Deputies in I a 
the end rejected it, though why they did so is not teach 
quite clear. It is easy enough, of course, to understand testa 


the objection which the Cabinet had to the proposal. 
Its members would, indeed, have had no bowels for 4 teacl 


colleague’s woes if they had not tried to spare the Frvancz Th 
MinIsTER so Serious an addition to the expenditure he is but n 
called upon to meet. It is not quite so obvious how that 

they contrived to carry the Chamber along with them. firmly 
There must be a great number of communes which would seculz 
very much rather see the burden thrown—to use English Chor 


eqnivalents—upon the Consolidated Fund than upon the identi 
rates; and when every arrondissement returns a member, 
local opinion upon local taxation might have been expected them 
to have had greater weight with the Deputies. The gethe 
Chamber is independent of the Cabinet when it would north 


seem more natural for it to be submissive, and submissive money 
when it would seem more natural for it to be independent. 2 sen 


In the Senate, where a large proportion of the members 
are actually elected by the representatives of the selves 
communes, the divisions will be a better indication heigh| 
of local opinion on the subject. The success of the earn ¢ 
Bill will be a testimony of some value to the real child | 
feeling of Frenchmen towards the Church. One of the 
incidental results of making elementary education free ; 
will be to place voluntary schools, where they exist, at 4 MIssio 
very great disadvantage. We know something in Eng- 
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land of the competition to which these schools are ex- 

the lower fees sometimes charged in Board 
schools ; but a mere occasional reduction of fees is a flea- 
bite compared with an entire abolition of them. If the 
French peasantry are really willing to lay an additional 
tax upon themselves in order to banish the Church from 
the field of elementary education, it will indicate a nearer 
approach to active hostility than they have generally been 
credited with. 

The Government are not content with making ele- 
mentary education free. They further propose that it 
shall be compulsory and secular. The Bill by which this 
latter object is to be attained is now before the Chamber 
of Deputies, though the discussion of it has been sus- 
pended in order to make room for the Budget. It was 
introduced by M. Paut Bert, in a speech the moderation 
of which would have seemed less studied if his name had 
not been associated with an attack of singular violence 
apon the Jesuits in connexion with the unfortunate 7th 
Clause. The gist of his argument was that, if education 
isto be compuisory, it must be secular. How can Pro- 
testants or Jews be forced to send their children to 
Catholic schools? Even the reactionary law of 
1850 recognized this necessity in some measure. It 
made the teaching of religion obligatory, but it con- 
templated the provision of denominational schools in 
every commune where there was a non-Catholic 
place of worship. There are, however, over a thousand 
communes in which there is a Protestant “temple” but 
no Protestant school, besides the cases in which the non- 
Catholic population is too small to enable them to main- 
tainatemple. Even if the law of 1850 gave sufficient 
protection to the consciences of parents, it would still be 
shocking to patriotism. Where there are denominational 
schools children must learn that they are Catholics, or 
Protestants, or Jews before they learn that they are 
Frenchmen. Even now the sins of the law of 1850 are 
notexhausted. As religion must be faught in communal 
schools, the teachers rhust be Catholics, and, what is worse, 
by the interpretation which successive Governments have 
placed upon the law, they must be good Catholics. Con- 
sequently religious questions have been introduced into 
the examinations which teachers have to pass, and it has 
even been required that the candidate should know both 
the letter and the spirit of the catechism. The conse- 
quence is that the training schools for teachers have been 
transformed into seminaries and convents, and the teacher 
has become the servant of the curé. More than this. 
M. Berr maintains that in Catholic schools—that is, in the 
great majority of communal schools—Protestant and Jewish 
children have been forced to attend Catholic instruction. 
When many religions are professed'in the same country, 
and it is not possible to provide them all with separate 
schools, one of two things must happen. The children of 
the several minorities must be taught the religion of the 
majority, or religious teaching must be shut out from the 
school. Catholics themselves recognize this when they are 
n@minority. In Holland they demand that the elementary 
teachers shall be silent about religion; whereas the Pro- 
testants protest against the exclusion of religion, and 
Haintain—just as the Catholics do in France—that not to 
teach religion is to teach atheism. 

The force of M. Berv’s reasoning is beyond dispute ; 
but no one imagines that it is upon arguments of this kind 
that the controversy really turns. French Catholics are 
firmly persuaded that the introduction of compulsory and 
secular education is part of the general attack upon the 
Church with which the Republican policy has of late been 
identified. They maintain that, though the Bill leaves the 
parent free to have his children taught at home, or to send 
them to a denominational school, these permissions are alto- 
gether illusory. Peasants and artisans have neither the time 
nor the knowledge to teach their children themselves, nor the 
money to provide them with tutors. They will be obliged 
to send them to school as the only means of obeyirig the 
law. Even if they make an effort to teach them them- 
selves, or accept the offer of some benevolent and Catholic 
neighbour to teach them, it is doubtful whether they will 
carn the desired exemption. The Bill provides that every 
child taught at home shall be annually examined by a 

rd, which, if it is not satisfied with his progress, will 
send him to the communal school. The value of the per- 
mission to send children to denominational schools is 
oe by the fact that, ont of some 36,000 communes, 
ere are at least 30,000 in which there is only the com- 


munal school. Even as regards the remaining 6,000, the 
Bill gives the Departmental Council power to declare 
that, in consequence of the insufficiency of the teaching, 
attendance at a denominational school will not reckon as 
obedience to the law. The educational position of France 
is entirely different from that of England, where denomi- 
national schools are to be found everywhere, and the 
balance between them and rate-supported schools is held 
by an impartial authority. With us the managers of 
voluntary schools are just as eager in their advocacy of 
compulsion as the School Boards themselves ; but if only 
one parish in six had a Church school a very different note 
would perhaps be sounded. It is the same with the pro- 
posal to make elementary schools entirely secular. Even in 
form it goes beyond the English system, while in practice 
there can be little doubt that it would be very nearly its 
direct contrary. There are a great number of Board 
schools in which the religious teaching is not to be dis- 
tinguished, except in a very few particulars whieh the 
children are not likely to notice, from that given 
in the neighbouring Church school. In France it is pro- 
posed to forbid any religious teaching whatever in the 
communal schools. To use M. Bert’s own example, the 
teacher will not be allowed to say that lying is displeasing 
to Gop; he must only say that lying is degrading. More 
than this, the lay teachers will, at all events under the 
present Republican Government, be for the most part 
men who have a very bitter hatred of the clergy, and will 
consequently be disposed to prejudice the children against 
them. If the Government had only been prompted by zeal 
for liberty of conscience, they might have borrowed the 
principle of a Conscience Clause, and have taken some 
effectual means to protect non-Catholic children against 
Catholic teaching. A Government with such antecedents 
as theirs cannot expect not to have its ecclesiastical legis- 
lation very closely scrutinized. It is difficult to look at 
the new educational project without a suspicion that it is 
the indirect injury it will inflict on Catholicism rather 
than the direct service it will render to Protestantism that 
makes it dear to its authors. 


THE YOUNG LION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


4 ee constituency of the Border Burghs is no doubt a 
highly respectable constituency, bnt perhaps a very 
keen sense of the ludicrous would not be attributed to its 
members by their warmest admirer. ‘ For pleasure, give 
me Peebles,” is a local adage; but even local patriotism 
has not arrived at the pitch of saying, “ For humour, give 
“me Hawick.” Therefore, the speech in which Mr. G. 
O. TREVELYAN announced to his constituents the important 
fact that he had accepted “an office of business” in the 
Ministry that now governs the country probably did not 
strike the men of Hawick in quite the same light as that 
in which it strikes some other people. There is a legend 
of a youthful German student who thus wrote to his 
friends :—‘* Matitpa loves me, and I love Matitpa; there- 
“fore, all is well.” Mr. TREvELYAN’s utterances on Monday 
reduce themselves to a similar formula with the great- 
est ease. Mr. Grapsrone has invited Mr. TREvELYAN to 
accept an office of business, and Mr. Trevetyan has con- 
sented to do so; therefore, all is well. Hawick and 
England may sleep peacefully and calmly, secure of the 
fact that Mr. Trevetyan is there. As for Mr. Treveryan 
himself, to do him justice, he seems quite as happy as he 
thinks the country ought to be, and breaks out into 
phrases of delight which recall rather the author of 
Horace at Athens than the severe reformer of the present 
day. To serve under Lord Norruproox, to be Mr. 
BrassEy’s colleague, to hear the clocks of the department 
strike as they struck in his youth, all this is almost too 
much for Mr. Trevetyay, and he thinks that these delights 
go to make up “a lot than which it would not be easy to 
“* draw a better in the wheel of fortune.” Indeed some of 
his constituents might have cautioned Mr. TRreveLyAn 
against the well-known danger of being “fey.” But 
it is for his country rather than for himself alone that 
the member for the Border Burghs rejoices. His entrance 
into the Ministry—let us put it as complimentarily 
as we can—is the sign and symbol of many great things. 
The severe moralist who ten years ago quitted office on a 
possibly Quixotic scruple would not, the men of Hawick may 
feel assured, return except under tne most solemn pledges 
of “thorough” from the entire Cabinet. We gather, in- 
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deed, from Mr. Trrvetran’s fashion of speech, that in all 
probability he holds a bond signed and countersigned by 
everybody, from Mr. Giapstoxe down to Mr. CuaMbERLAIN, 
and promising unlimited reform. 

It is of course of considerable importance to the country 
to understand the import of this document, concerning 
the contents of which Mr. TreveLyAn was at once en- 
couragingly suggestive and prudently reticent. He bad his 
band fall of the most important truths, but he chose only to 
epen his little finger. Yet even this opening disclosed much 
matter. The higher ranks of the army may regard their re- 
organization as a settled thing, for is not Mr. Trevetyay 
(we must apologize for the apparent bull) at the Admiralty ? 
As for the county franchise, that is settled, too, by Mr. 
TreveLyan’s promotion. His own chief, said Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN signiticantly, was pledged to this, and it is 
evident that he means to keep his own chief up to the 
mark. He ison the spot, and able to do it; and Lord 
Notrusrook must, we should imagine, have felt a slight 
shudder steal over him as he read the words the next 
morning. Even ina wide, though scattered, house like the 
Admiralty, the perpetual presence of Mr. Trevelyan keep- 
ing one up to the mark must be a little disturbing. Lord 
GranvILLE, too, had sworn that the Cabinet would never 
dissolve till the county householder had his due. We can 
only suppose from this that Mr. Giapstoxe intends en cas 
échéant to disregard the Septennial Act, and to discover 
that the ideal Parliament ought to sit for life. Such 
are the promises, artfully disguised by references to 
Lord Nortasrook and Lord which Mr. Tre- 
veLyAaN bolds out to the country ; such the benefits which 
he has obtained by placing his services at the disposal 
of Ministers. For ten years, he said, he had devoted zeal 
and time to certain special questions which require some- 
body to watch them, to undertake the labour of mastering 
their details, and to force them on the attention of the 
House of Commons. That time is over; Mr. TREVELYAN’s 
task is done. The wicked and obstructive general is as 
good as abolished, and the virtuous county householder as 
good as enfranchised. It must be admitted that the 
statement conveys a remarkable and almost alarming idea 
of the powers which are going to be let loose upon us after 
this ten years’ labour. We really hope that Mr. TreveLyan 
will not prove himself as troublesome to the Government 
as familiars have been to Micuart Scorr and other persons 
famous in story. A man who alone and unaided, with- 


out the prestige of office or the assistance of official | 


colleagues, watches two great questions, masters their 
details, forces them on the attention of the public 
and the House of Commons, and then magnanimously 
retires, leaving his nominal superiors to wind the horn 
of triumph and deal the deathblow to the helpless 
‘quarry, is an invaluable, but also a rather terrible, 
servant. Mr. Trevetyan has done all this, for he says so. 
Surely the pleasure of serving Lord Norrsprook, the in- 
tense delights of Mr. BrassEy’s society, the joy of seeing 
those officials who taught his infant feet to move in official 


ways, cannot be expected to occupy and content such a! 


more in it, naturally, than the interesting autobiographig 
revelations on which we have chiefly commented. Ba 
it was not a very interesting more. Of course M- 
TREveLYAN gravely rebuked the Opposition critics fo 
their bad language and unchivalrous opposition. 
course he made no reference to the peculiarly handsome 
language and the peculiarly chivalrous opposition which 
had characterized his own side a few months ago. Equally 
of course, he accused the late Ministry of getting us into 
difficulties in South Africa, as well as in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere. But these things are the necegga 

commonplaces of every Government speech. It wag 
more interesting that Mr. Treveryan should gravely 
complain of the levity of his opponents, for, on this head 
at least, a tu quogue is impossible. Few people would 
have accused Mr. Trevetyan of levity before Monda 

last ; certainly no one will do so now. He has “ made his 
** proofs,” and is entitled to the order and insignia of 
whatever saint is the patron of those who are hope. 
lessly insensible to the ludicrous figure they cut. 4 
Ministerial vacancy occurs at a time when the Ministry 
are very anxious to have none but safe seats vacated, and 
to admit to their body none but adherents who can be 
depended on in reference to the Irish question. A 
youngish man, of good ability and position, and of that 
convenient temper which can be made by a little adroit 
management to do work that other people do not care 
to do, is to be had very cheap. By this last expres. 
sion we need hardly say that we mean nothing more 
than that Mr. Trevetyan’s place in the Admiralty is not 
exactly a Secretaryship of State. The place is offered and 
accepted, and the happy placeman forthwith announces 
saturnia regna, descants on his own unbounded felicity, 
and gravely publishes the record of his exertions during the 
past ten years, insinuating that the edifice of these exer- 
tions is now going to be crowned by the Cabinet, and that 
therefore without them the Cabinet would have no edifice 
to crown. Mr. Treveryan is the latest and one of the 
most pleasing mouches du coche that the political ento- 
mologist has met with. We are very sorry for Lod 
Norruprook and Mr. Brassey, as well as for the servw 
pecus of officials with whom Mr. Trevetyay longs to renew 
his acquaintance. These latter, however, will very likely 
find means to occupy their young friend, and, as our rude 
fathers used to say, to stay his stomach for work. Bat to 
persons who have no official connexion with the Admiralty 
Mr. Trevetyan will be almost an unmixed boon if he goes 
on in this way. He will be amusing, which he has not 
been for some dozen years or more, and which but few ot 


| his colleagues (we must not say superiors) in the Goreru- 


genius as this? No, we may depend upon it that Mr. 
Trevetyan will still be doing. Certainly Mr. Guapstone 
has plenty of jobs on hand which for a short time might | 


quiet even this perturbed spirit. Suppose Mr. Treve.yay 
were made Irish Secretary, or Ambassador to Constauti- 
nople, or Commissioner at the Cape, or Commander-in- 
‘Chicf of the Forces in India? He would not be so happy 
as in the society of Mr. Brassry, but he would be more 
useful; and the mot d’ordre of the present Ministry, a 
Ministry of stern probity, is understood to be the tools to 
the workman. Indeed, it is not quite clear why Mr. 
TreveLyaN should not unite in his own person two or 
three of these responsible and difficult offices. He has, 
by his own confession, driven abreast for ten years the 
wild horses of Army Reform and Franchise Extension. 


Surely, then, he might manage, say, Ireland and India, or | 


the Eastern question and the South African question 


together. 

Long association with the electors of Hawick may pos- 
sibly have dulled Mr. Teevetyan’s once tolerably lively 
faculties, or it may be that certain inherited peculiarities 
mae making themselves unduly prominent, and that the 
avuvcular “ cocksureness’’ has eaten up the rest. But it 
is curious that any man accustomed to mix in the world, 
and to find, if only half-conscioasly, his level therein. should 
be able to make such an exhibition of himself as Mr. 
‘TREVELYAN made in this remarkable oration. There was 


ment have the faculty of being at any time. 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK ON CHINA. 


—— Memorandum by Colonel Gorpon on the military 
policy of China is criticized by a highly competent 
authority, Sir Ruruerrorp A.cock, in the current number 
of the Contemporary Review. The point of the comment 
is that Colonel Gorpon’s advice is very good, but that it 
has very little chance of being adopted, and the reason 
why it will not be adopted is that, to make the defensive 
policy contemplated by Colonel Gorpon practicable, there 
must be a change of capital. ‘“ Nothing will avail the 
“‘ Chinese, neither their unlimited command of men, the 
‘¢ vastness of the area to be covered or traversed by in- 
“ vaders, nor even ironclads able to engage the fleet of 
“ foreign Power,” while Pekin remains the seat of govern- 
ment. A capital which cannot hope to escape attack, and 
is at the same time incapable of defence, is a constant 
source of weakness. The first condition of safety is the 
removal of the capital to Nankin, “the heart of the 
“ Empire and its true centre” ; and this is, apparently, too 
great a change to be at all likely to be adopted. In any 
country a transfer of the capital would be a work of 
immense difficulty, and the difficulty is not likely to be 
less when the nation which has to surmount it is 80 col 
servative in its instincts as the Chinese. Of course, under 
a sovereign, or even a Minister, of extraordinary force 0 
character, this and every other obstacle might be sur 
mounted. But then the sovereign or the Minister has yet 
to be found, and it is on the cards, according to 5! 
Rurnerrorp Atcock, that sufficient time may not be left 
for bringing him to the front. At this moment the Chines? 
Empire would, he says, be utterly helpless before the attack 
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le E P Now it ig far from i ib] 
single European Power. Now it ig far from impossible 
may shortly be found to attack her. 
The relations between China and Russia have for some 
time back been exceedingly unfriendly, and where the 
relations of Russia with her Asiatic neighbours are un- 
friendly, war is seldom very far off. Russia might even be 
tempted to do more than she intended by the success of 
her first measures. Sir Rournerrorp Atcock seems to 
think that at the first shock of a Russian invasion the 
Chinese Empire might fall to pieces, and a national con- 
ynision follow, “‘ to which nothing in Europe can supply a 
“parallel.” Whether Russia is inclined towards such an 
invasion is difficult to say, but it is easy to conceive circum- 
stances in which the temptation to undertake it would be 
very great. China affords a more promising field for 
superfluous Russian energy than either Southern Europe or 
Central Asia. Nearly everything that can be supposed to 
make India attractive is equally possessed by China, with 
the very great additional recommendation that there is no 
English army stationed on the other side of the frontier. 
If Russia finds her European ambition likely to yield no 
fruit, and any dreams she may have of a descent npon 
India dashed by the thought of the resistance with which 
it will be met, she may come, by a very natural process, to 
give the invasion of China a very prominent place in her 
thoughts. On the morrow of a great victory all the 
eighteen provinces of China might lie at the mercy of the 
conqueror, and though even Russia might hesitate before 
adding three hundred millions of human beings to her 
Empire, she might not be unwilling to begin a process of 
absorption which might be followed up by degrees as 
opportunity and leisure should offer. 


This is not, however, the way in which Sir Ruruerrorp 
Avcocx looks to see the aggrandizement of Russia in this 
direction brought about. China may cede territory before 
defeat, instead of after it. Her rulers may be so well 
satisfied of the result of an invasion that their one idea 
may be to avert it. There are two ways, according to Sir 
Rurgerrorv in which Russia may conceivably be 
propitiated. One is by the cession of Corea, the other 
is by the entire surrender of the Chinese claims upon 
Kaldja. Whatever may be the precise value of this 
province to Russia, there can be little question that a 
cession of it, made in order to avoid an_ invasion, 
would give Russia a preponderating influence at the 
Court of Pekin. When territory has once changed 
hands under these conditions, the threat and the mode 
of averting it are pretty sure to be resorted to again. 
Indeed the mere consciousness that they can be resorted 
to may easily answer every purpose. When once the rela- 
tive strength of the two -neighbours bas been mutually 
appreciated, the one may abstain from taking possession 
of territory which he knows may be his whenever he likes 
to seize it, while the other is careful not to offer resistance 
which he knows will have to be atoned for by solid sacri- 
fices. In this way the influence of the stronger Power over 
the weaker may be completely established without any 
startling rearrangement of frontier. The tribute is exacted 
in the shape of control, and paid in the shape of submission. 
A new consideration has lately come into play to which at 
present: it is impossible, from want of information, to assign 
its just value. The Chinese Government has apparently 
consented to allow the United States to treat the question of 
Chineseemigration asoneof mere municipal administration. 
Consequently the United States Government will not have 
to answer to China for the expulsion of Chinese settlers. 
When they are driven from America, they will come back 
to their own country, and find no one(to take up their 
cause or vindicate their right to live in'America with as 
little molestation as Americans encounter iu the Treaty 
ports of China. There are two aspects of this arrangement 
which may affect the relations of Russia and China. One 
8 the consideration given for this concession. 'I'he Chinese 
Government can hardly have surrendered a treaty right 
Without receiving something in exchange. ,The other is the 
fact that the shutting up of the Chinese within their own 
frontier may affect in quite unforeseen ways their relations 
With Russia. Supposing, for example, that they swarm 
over into the disputed provinces, they may make it 

88 easy for Russia to hold them without some an- 
mistakable show of strength. The choice between pro- 
tection and conquest —terms so far removed in their 
“pparent, so near allied in their real, meaning—might 
tasily be determined by the treatment accorded to a band 


of settlers who, but for Californian hostility to cheap 
labour, would have lived and died under the flag of the 
United States. 

Sir Ruraerrorp Axcock justly remarks that the possible 
interest of these contingencies to England is very great. 
The annexation of Corea would bring Russia very near to 
the southern end of Japan, “ with its unfrozen harbours of 
“ admirable capacities.” The direct extension of Russian 
influence over China, whether in the shape of territorial 
extension or of a protectorate, might have serious con- 
sequences as regards India. In either case Russia would 
command the aid of the vast Chinese army, which, though 
not formidable in its present undisciplined and unorgan- 
ized condition, is nevertheless capable of being turned to 
excellent account in European hands. China includes 
among her tributary States Nepaul, Bhootan, and 
Barmah; and Sir Ruraerrorp Atcock has certainly some 
ground for saying that, “if, instead of the Manchu 
“Emperor in Pekin, we had a Great White Khan acting 
“the part of suzerain over all these semi-barbarous 
“tributaries of China, such a revolution might render our 
“ position in India more precarious than it has ever yet 
“been.” Nepaul is admirably placed for the purposes of 
an invader who is able to use it as his base, since, once 
there, he would have nothing between him and Calcutte 
but a level plain and unfortified towns. The fact that the 
Russian army in these regions was composed of Chinese, 
and not of Russians, would only make it more dreaded. Iv 
Asia, east of the Caspian, China has “an unbroken 
“ tradition of a thousand years.” The perennial flow, the 
devastating march, the terrible persistency, the endless 
numbers of the Chinese armies are “ indelibly written on 
“ the tablets of the Asiatic mind.” 

Of course these contingencies, even if not entirely unreal}, 
are remote; but after the remarkable progress that Russia 
has made in Central Asia, it seems idle to suppose that she 
can be blind to the far greater advantages which she might 
derive from establishing a protectorate over China. She 
would then be virtually conterminous with India in a more 
real sense than she could ever be further to the west, and the- 
motives, whatever they are, which have prompted her 
advance in the direction which ultimately leads to Afghan- 
istan, would equally point to an advance in the direction 
which ultimately leads to Nepanl. The southward march: 
presents the same temptations to the Asiatic Russian that 
it does to the European Russian. A more genial climate 
and a more fertile soil are before him in each case, and, as 
regards China, no obstacle is interposed in the jealousy of 
foreign Powers. The quarrel between Russia and China can 
at any moment be revived, and each time that it is revived 
it will be appeased with some further cession of territory 
or some further acceptance of control. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES AND THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 


YHE author, whoever he may be, of the letter which 
Mr. Evetyy ey has addressed to the Committee 
for the Abolition of the Bounties on Sugar, has not cared 
to add persuasion to argument. Oddly enough, he has 
not even been at the pains to put the two letters on the 
subject which were sent off from the Board of ‘Trade on 
the same day into decent agreement with one another. In 
writing to the Workmen’s Committee, Mr. AsHLEY ob- 
serves that a boon to the English consumer of from two 
to two a half millions a year is one not lightly to be 
rejected. In writing to the West India Committee, he 
describes the Board of Trade as disinterestedly anxious to 
reject it. They have proposed, it seems, to make inquiries 
of the Governments of the sugar-producing countries, 
whether they are willing to enter into negotiations for the 
removal of their bounties on the export of sagar; and 
they have done this in sublime disregard of the fact that 
“ the immediate effect of the bounties is to benefit this 
“ country at the expense of other nations.” If we accept 
the premisses of the letter to the Workmen’s Committee, it 
seems impossible to accept the conclusion of the letter to 
the West India Committee. In the former the Board of Trade 
rejects with horror the imputation of regarding “‘ the imme- 
“ diate interest of a special and limited class of producers 
“ rather than that of the people in general.” The people 
in general pocket from two to two and a half millions 
annum in the shape of cheap sugar, and they ought not 
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to be mulcted of this to please a few sugar-refiners and 
their workmen. But thongh the Board of Trade will 
not themselves do anything to deprive the people in 
gon of this inestimable benefit, they are perfectly ready 

ask the nations who confer the benefit to withdraw it. 
Either the sugar bounties are a benefit to the English 
consumer or they are not. If they are, why should the 
English Government persuade other Governments to take 
away that benefit? It is of no avail to say that it does so 
for the sake of the producer. That is Protection over 
agaiv, and Protection in the shape of a conference called 
together to get rid of the bounties which make sugar 
cheap is just as much Protection as when it takes the 
shape of a countervailing duty imposed for the same end. 
There is no possibility of defending both the Government 
reasoning and the Government action. Ifthe reasoning 
is sound, the action is mistaken. If the action is bene- 
ficial, there must be a flaw in the reasoning. 

We have more than once pointed out that it is the 
reasoning that is defective and the action that is right. 
The Government are well advised in doing what lies in 
their power to get the bounties on foreign sugar removed, 
because, if the sugar industry comes to an end in 
England, the cause that keeps down the price of sugar 
will cease to operate. The foreign Governments who give 
the bounty are not carried away by a disinterested passion 
for the English consumer. If it would equally benefit 
the foreign producer, they would be content to see the 
English consumer driven to give up sugar altogether, in 
consequence of the prohibitive prices charged for it. Con- 
sequently, when the English sugar trade had come to an 
end, foreign Governments would no longer have any 
motive for maintaining the bounties. They are as well 
aware as the Board of Trade can be that a Government 
which gives such a bounty does in effect pay “out of the 
“ taxes levied on itsownsubjects generally a part of the price 
“ which the English public would otherwise have to pay 
“ for the bounty fed article.” It commits this economical 
blunder for a specific purpose—the fostering of the sugar 
industry in its own dominions. But supposing that this 
industry ceased to need fostering, inasmuch as it had the 
undisputed command of the English market as well as of 
its own, the Government would at once return to economical 
orthodexy. What would then be the position of the 
English consumer? He would have nothing to protect 
him against increased prices except the possible competi- 
tion of foreign countries among themselves. No doubt 
this might have the desired effect, but it is equally con- 
ceivable that it might not. France and Holland might 
combine to keep up the price of the sugar they export into 
England, and, in the absence of any English sugar to 
draw prices in the opposite direction, the foreign pro- 
ducers would only have to stop short of the prohibitive 
level to make an exceedingly good thing of it. When, 
therefore, the Board of Trade opens negotiations with 
foreign Governments to induce them to take off the 
bounties, it is simply consulting the ultimate interest 
of the consumer at the expense of his immediate in- 
terest, and this in theory is a perfectly legitimate step 
to take. 

This is not the only error which marks these letters. 
They go quite unnecessarily into certain disputed questions 
of fact which it was not in the least needful to raise. No- 
thingis gained by telling complainants that they are very 
few in number, and can have no difficulty in finding other 
employment in other businesses if their present occupa- 
tion is taken away from them. The statement that there 
are only from 4,000 to 5,000 workmen employed in the 
sugar trade has been stoutly contested, and, even if there 
are no more of them, 4,000 or 5,000 men will not be easily 
persuaded that when they are deprived of their visible 
means of subsistence some other means will at once pre- 
sent themselves. Since the Board of Trade were so confi- 
dent on this subject, it is a pity that they did not indicate 
the precise employment which they had in view. Such a 
strength of assurance could hardly be founded on any- 
thing less than actual knowledge. Men may not resent 
being told that there is no remedy for their griev- 
ances; they will even put up with a demonstration that 
the particular remedy they ask for is, for one reason or 
the other, out of the question. But they do very much 
dislike being told that they have no grievance at all, or 
that the remedy lies in their own hands. They feel, 
naturally enough, that upon these points they are the best 


judges. The best shoemaker cannot tell where the shoo 
pinches so well as thé man who is wearing it. The migra. 
tion of four or five thousand men from one indng 
to another is not accomplished without a large amount of 
individual suffering. None of them may be left in the 
sugar trade, but a good many of them may find their 
way to the workhouse in the course of the passage to 
another trade. 

In the present instance the Board of Trade were not 
in the least called upon to go into these details. The 
argument against the imposition of countervailing duties 
is quite conclusive enough without any such addi. 
tion. When the English Government negotiates for 
the removal of bounties on foreign sugar it knows, or 
may know, that the consumer will be protected against 
a probable, if not certain, danger by the same mea. 
sure which deprives him of an immediate advantage. But, 
suppose it were to seek to effect the same aid by the im. 
position of a countervailing duty on some other article, 
how will it be able to measure the gain against the loss? 
In the one case cheap sugar in the present is weighed 
against dear sugar in the future. The consumer loses his 
two or two and a half millions now, but he is secured 
against a corresponding loss hereafter. If a countervailing 
duty were imposed on some other article than sugar, there 
would be no means of ascertaining whether the consumers 
would gain or lose by the change. How, for example, wonldit 
be possible to assess a duty on corn or silk which should cause 
the consumer just as much inconvenience as would be in. 
flicted on him by the eventual dearness of sugar if no snch 
duty is levied? It may be answered that there is no need 
to impose it on any other article; that, on the contrary, 
the end will be best answered by imposingit on foreign 
sugar. We feel very considerable doubt whether this 
last expedient would answer the purpose. It would 
be regarded in France and Holland as a distinct chal- 
lenge to the Government which had imposed the bounty, 
and a Government met in this way is much more 
likely to pick up the glove than to leave it on the 
ground. In the case of France it would be open to 
the special objection that it would follow upon a con- 
siderable reduction of the French sugar duties, and would 
consequently be used by the foreign refiners as the clearest 
possible testimony to the uselessness of attempting to meet 
Free-traders half way. When the bounty was high, they 
would argue, England saw that France was not to be 
trifled with. As soon as it was lowered, England thought 
that France had begun to distrust her own policy, and 
that, under the pressure of a countervailing duty, she 
would altogether put an end toit. The French Chamber 
would almost certainly see in this state of things an arga- 
ment for restoring the bounty to its former level. 
The conclusive objection to the prayer of the sugar 
trade is that any step whatever taken by England in 
the direction of protective duties would be fraught with 
infinite isk to the interests of Free-trade throughout the 
world. England is the only consistent advocate that the 
cause has, and if England were even in appearance to 
desert it, it would at once be accepted as the most 
conclusive of all conceivable intimations that she had 
at last become convinced of her error. The imposition by 
England cf a duty for other than revenue purposes wonld 
be the signal for the resolute maintenance of protective 
tariffs where they exist, and for an immediate return to 
them where they have been abolished. The sugar trade 
might derive from this result the questionable comfort 
which is given by the sense of having companions in mis- 
fortune; but, with this exception, it would be in all 
respects as badly off as it is now. 


TOM BROWN IN TENNESSEE. 


F Mr. Hughes's new colony of Rugby in Tennessee succeeds, 
as we hope it will, and as the excellent intentions of its pro- 
moter deserve, Mr. Hughes will have conferred a great benefit 02 
his country. What is to be done with young men who possess 
more muscles than brains or capital? That is the problem which 
Mr. Hughes's colony will solve, if the new Rugby proves a success. 
The world of England is wide enough still, we think, for men with 
brains; and capital, if judiciously invested, can take care of itself. 
But lads of twenty-two who cannot get appointments in the Civil 
Service, who are discomfited by army examinations, who justly 
distrust their chances at the Bar, and who have no turn for 
ture, are certainly in a difficult position, Every one knows plenty 
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of these young fellows—capital companions, good-humoured, kindly, 
put not very energetic, except when sport is in hand. They gene- 
rally have @ vague idea of “ doing something ” in the colonies; and 
from the colonies they usually return with beards, tanned faces, 
and a store of anecdotes which make their society sought after in 
smoking-roomss We do not suppose that Mr. Hughes's Rugby is 
meant for settlers of this class only, and it will not suit them at 
all unless they mean hard work. But if the possession of land has 
really a great moral effect, as is believed by people who wish to 
turn all frish cottiers into peasant proprietors and so convert them 
to civilization, then there isa chance at New Rugby for young men 
who seem unlikely to succeed elsewhere. Land is a= enough. 
The + moral difficulty of the scheme we have already hinted at. 
Youths who cannot do anything at home often lack character, and 
want the power of working steadily at any disagrezable task. 
However, the task of agriculture in Tennessee, among rhodo- 
dendron bushes fifteen feet high, should not be nearly so disagree- 
able as teaching small boys, or adding up rows of figures, or 
waiting for briefs,in England. It is tolera ly certain that many 
oung men of real energy, and justly fond of life out of doors, will 
tempted by the prospectus of the Rugby “Board of Aid to 
Land Ownership.” 

No one can accuse Mr. Hughes of telling these young men 
a flattering tale. In his speech at the “opening of the town 
site,” he remarked that other Companies published “pamphlets 
full of figures and statements showing the rapidity with which 
enormous gains will be made.” sto figures and statements about 
the probability of gain at Rugby, he observed, “we have nothing 
to say.” Let ae who think of settling at Rugby remember 
this frankness, and not blame Mr. Hughes if they are disappointed. 
The settlers, according to a telegram in the English papers, 
were “very much disappointed at tinding the land covered with 
trees.” Now we do not wonder that the young men were disap- 
pointed, if they started from England with the idea that the 
ground was as clear as it is in Iowa and as ready for the plough. 
Cutting down trees is laborious work; grubbing up the stumps 
requires still more expenditure of force and capital. If you run a 
fire through the stumps you will still, we believe, have to wait 
some seven years before the ground is fit for the long unbroken 
furrows of good wheat-land. Thus intending settlers must re- 
member distinctly that Mr. Hughes has “ nothing to say” about 
“enormous gains.” “ Vacuus Viator,” in the Spectator, does in- 

speak of “ visions already so bright of splendid crops”; but 
people who think of trying Rugby must keep “ Vacuus Viator’s ” 
visions and Mr. Hughes's statements entirely apart. He “ looks 
with distrust rather than with hope on very rapid pecuniary 
returns.” We do not observe in the pampblet already quoted, or 
in Mr. Hughes's address at the Working Men's College, any hard 
cold facts about results, except these :—A man has been placed in 
charge of some cleared land, and has grown water melons, 
cantalupes, tomatoes, Lima beans, cabbages, beets, squashes, 
aud sweet potatoes. It is also stated that some one who 
has been in the Himalayas intends to try tea and coffee. 
The Store, also, has made what appear to us most rapid 
pecuniary returns. “The fertile bottoms,” it is observed, “ give 
good crops of maize and wheat.” In what proportion are 
the fertile bottoms to the whole estate? As to the objects 
which an emigrant should set before him, we own that we 
are puzzled. It needs time and experience to grow fruit trees. 
We have a foreboding that, even in fertile bottoms which suit 
wheat and maize, settlers will tind that the process of clearing is 
less rapid than they could wish. If the colony were established 
asa purely commercial aflair, which it is not, we might doubt 
whether it could successfully compete with the ready-cleared 
wheat lands of the West. ‘The difficulty of agriculture in the 
West has been the expense of transport. ‘That difficulty is ceasing 
to exist. The cost of transport, we are informed, has been 
diminished by a half in ten years. The export of Indian corn has 
increased in seven years from 7,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels, and 
Europe is only beginning to use Indian corn. Thus the West is a 
very dangerous competitor with Rugby, especially as Mr. Hughes’s 
settlement is somewhat south, and out of the way of the great 
American belt of cultivated land, populous cities, and eager 


markets, These are commercial considerations. But Mr. Hughes's | 


colony does not aim at mere commercial success. “Our aim 
and hope are to plant on these highlands a community of 
gentlemen and ladies ; not that artificial class which goes by those 
ngs names both in Europe and here, the joint produce of feuda- 

and wealth, but a society in which the humblest members 
who live (as we hope most, if not all, of them will to some extent) 
by the labour of their own hands will be of such strain and cul- 
ture that they will be able to meet princes in the gate without 
embarrassment and without self-assertion, should any such strange 
persons ever present themselves before the gate-tower of Rugby in 
the New World.” ‘These are admirable sentiments. But it is 
hecessary—Mr. Hughes, we are sure, will agree with us—to warn 
the intending settler that he must have a definite idea in his mind 
about what he means to do when he gets to New Rugby. Will 
he clear his ground himself, or pay to have it cleared for him? 
What sort of labourers will he tind—negroes, or “mean whites,” 
or what—in that “lovely corner of God’s earth”? Is the soil 
likely to be very rich, seeing that it was only “in hard times” 
that the Boston Board contracted for the land, which, at the end 


of the bad times, “ passed into the hands of the present London 


Board, who took up the enterprise as a business matter, but in 
Conjunction with original members of the Boston Board”? 


Supposing the land good, and cleared, what does the settler 
mean to do with it? ‘Will he grow wheat, or Indian corn, 
or try tobacco, or attempt =e » or go in for fruit trees, 
or live the higher life on Li s and squashes? These 
are anxious questions, but an agriculturist will have to answer 
them. As Rugby in Tennessee is distant only about a fortnight’s 
journey, would it not be prudent in young men to go and see 
the place, and learn all about its capabilities from personal in- 
spection, before removing their capital, and possibly their sisters, 
to the new community, in which, by the way, “the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors will be strictly prohibited.” It must be observed 
that settlers will find some one on the spot to aid their researches. 
The garden manager who grows the squashes will give all neces- 
sary advice. With these cautions, we recommend Rugby to sons. 
of gentlemen with small means, ready to work with their hands 
in the open air ; to gardeners, small farmers, or stock-raisers, with 
capital to pay down one-fourth of the purchase-money of their 
land, stock it, and carry them over the first year; and, lastly, to 
persons whose health requires a mild climate. These are they 
whom New Rugby is “likely to suit,” says the prospectus. 
New Rugby is nothing if not athletic. The early English. 
settlers laid down lawn-tennis courts before building log huts. But 
New Rugby is not the only athletic English settlement in America. 
Messrs. J. B. and W. B. Close, and Mr. Constantine Benson of the 
Cambridge University Boat in its palmiest days, have been the 
founders of an English colony in Iowa. The colony is a good deal 
senior to New Rugby, and its prospectus has therefore much 
to say about the cold facts of practical results and pecuniary 
gains. The pamphlet lies before us, and, taken with Mr. Hughes's, 
is not uninstructive. As in New Rugby, the principle of co- 
operation is acknowledged. We hear nothing of lawn tennis, nor 
even of a church, both of which institutions are very prominent in 
the prospectus of New Rugby. It does not appear that the sale of 
intoxicating drinks is forbidden, but Mr. Close says, “ Unless a 
man will keep from drink he had better stay in England, where he 
can get the drink he is used to, for a drunkard will no more 
succeed in Iowa than in England.” Mr. Close says nothing about 
princes in the gate, but observes, “'The object of our firm is to 
establish a colony of English people of the better class, and thus 
combine Western farming with some English society.” The 
farmers in the district will board and lodge visitors at fourteen 
shillings a week, till the inquirer finds out whether the coun 
will suit him. The firm examines titles (too often encumbered, 
it seems), and generally instructs the inexperienced farmer 
in “ breaking” the land. Clearing is not needed. Neither trees 
nor stumps nor rocks break the prairie, the soil of whieh is most 
fertile. Successive crops of grasses “ have accumulated organic 
matter on the surface soil to such an extent that the most ex- 


hausting crops, in long succession, will not materially impoverish . 


it.” This sounds better than the fertile bottoms of the uncleared 
forest lands in Tennessee, where, says Mr Hughes’s book, “ the light 
sandy soil requires manure to make it productive.” Mr. Close takes 
@ very serious view of the difficulties of clearing. Mr. Hughes 
said at the Working Men’s College “ It can be easily done,” Mr. 
Close says the advantage of Iowa is that “a newcomer has not 
to spend the best part of his life in cutting down trees, uprooting 
stumps, and clearing away heavy logs from his farm, as he would 
have to do in a timber country.” The most certain of all crops is 
maize ; wheat has occasionally suffered from blight. Barley and 
oats do well. Flax suits the ground when first broken, and leaves it 
cleaner for nextyear. Potatoes flourish, and naturally the “ boundless 
prairie ” is fitted for cattle raising. Chicago is the market, a suffi- 
ciently large and eager emporium. Labour is said to be cheap, 
and labourers are not advised to emigrate. There is scarcely any 
big game ; but, on the other hand, ‘* bowie-knives are not wanted.” 


As to capital, a man unaccustomed to roughing it should not. 


try Iowa with less than 1,000/, “It takes time for him to learn 
to work asa labourer.” As to pecuniary results, Mr. Hughes’s 

lan is the best for us to follow. We say nothing about them ; 

ut we may suggest to intending emigrants that fertile lands 
ready cleared in the great wheat and maize country offer at least 
as promising a home to the English colony already settled, as 
visitors can hope to find in the uncleared “ close” of New Rugby. 


THE REIGN OF LAW IN IRELAND. 


A FORMIDABLE triumvir has joined the duumvirate which, 

composed of the dead Dr. Johnson and the living Mr. 
Carlyle, has so long been exhorting the English people to clear 
their minds of cant. This new preacher is Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., 
and the particular variety of cant to which Mr. Jacob ae has 
devoted his destructive energies has something to do with Ireland. 
Of all the cants which ese canted in this canting world, that 


turers of their right to work their factories (and their factory 
hands) twelve hours a day, and cut them down to nine hours and 
a half. What can be fairer, therefore, than that the Irish land- 
lords should be robbed likewise? Mr. Jacob Bright is quite tired 
of the cant which says that it is not fair, and indeed of the cant 
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on which is most tormenting to Mr. Jacob Bright is the cant of. 
3e33 “teaching the Irish to respect the sacredness of the law.” He is, , ; 
ich he informs us, tired of these cant phrases, and he proceeds to tell 
ess. the world, with an ingenuous frankness which his brother would 
rith hardly have shown, why he is tired of it. The Legislature some : 
~ ears ago robbed him, Mr. Jacob Bright, and his brother manufac- 
stly 
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which talks about the sacredness of the law at all. It is to be 
feared that among the many gifts of the member for Manchester 
the perception of analogies is not the most remarkable. But, as 
it happens, the case does supply an analogy which is strikingly 
appropriate. — Mr. Jacob Bright’s workmen were to come 
and say to him, “Sir, your present system of pocketing the profit 
after giving us fixed wages is in the last degree unfair. We will, 
if you please, relieve you of the trouble of the division. We will 
take enough of your profits to enable us to live comfort- 
‘ably, to dress well, to pay our tradesmen and the publican, 
to put something by for a rainy day, and, as all Lancashire 
lads and lasses are fond of music, to go over to Manches- 
ter now and then, and to hear Mr. Hallé’s very improving 
concerts, When these things are comfortably arranged for, 
leaving us a margin in case a alin, we shall be very happy 
to hand you over the balance, if any.” This is exactly the pro- 
position which the extreme Land Leaguers make to the landlords, 
and to which the canting persons of whom Mr. Jacob Bright is so 
tired object as infringing the sacredness of law. What is more, Mr. 
Bright must know perfectly well that there are plenty of opera- 
tives in Lancashire who are very firmly convinced already that 
this is the right thing to be done with him and his like. So 
amen it is a little imprudent, in one sense, of him to announce 

i as tired of the cant about teaching the Irish to respect the 
law, just as it is very imprudent in another sense to revive the 
memory of the attitude of his political friends in the matter of 
‘the Factory Acts. 

Mr. Jacob Bright, indeed, is not a person of great importance. 
He is only Ursa Miuor, and not Ursa Major, among the 
Jucida sidera of the Radical party. But it is curious to observe 


that the action of the Government is encouraging a good many | 


other members of that party to talk in the same way. The serious 
political student might say that nothing is more indicative of the 
-degradation in the morale of the average member of the present Par- 
liament than the way in which many of the carpet-baggers who 
were elected last April on the Government side have expressed 
themselves on this Irish question. But the phenomenon, as well 
a8 other phenomena, makes us feel considerable respect for Mr. 
Gladstone's political wisdom. Indeed we can hardly remember 
feeling so much respect at any previous time for that sometimes 
vanishing quantity. The determination not to call Parliament 
together has already justified itself in several ways, and only 
persons whose heretical pravity is proof against the clearest 
-demonstratiun can now doubt it. In the first place, the 
delay is strictly fair. The Irish are engaged in endeavour- 
=> bring the public opinion of England round by the means 
which Mr. Gladstone himself indicated to them a year ago 
as those best calculated to attain the end. Could anything 
be more iniquitous than, after giving the prescription, to refuse 
time for the cure? All great inventions, from penny postage to 
Boycotting, demand a certain time to mature them, and to inter- 
fere with the process is in the highest degree unjust. Besides, the 
longer the present state of things in Ireland continues the stronger 
‘becomes the position of the advocates of confiscation. More land- 
lords can be shot ar] starved and made bankrupt and driven out 
-of the country in a month than in a week; that is evident. The 
more intolerable the position becomes, the more waverers will 
-every day be induced to support the Government Bill, whatever 
it may be, in company with which protection is promised 
them. More Radical members will be encouraged by the parrot 
cry of their party organs to declare that the cant of enforcing the 
law is quite disgusting. More districts will be reduced to that 
admirable state of outward peace which Mr. Parnell, with great 
truth, pronounces to be the result of perfect Land League organi- 
zation, and in which no outrages are committed for the simple 
reason that everybody is in such mortal terror that no occasion or 
excuse for outrage is ventured upon. A clearer demonstration 
than this cannot possibly be required, and were it not for the 
dogged malignity which, as we know, always misrepresents Mr. 
Gladstone's conduct, it would have forced itself long ago upon the 
minds of all reasoning people. 

Still this consummation is not yet arrived at either in England 
-or in Ireland, and there are still persons whose conduct and utter- 
ances deserve the disgusted indignation of Mr. Jacob Bright. Judges 
(not always, it must be confessed, with discretion) continue to ex- 
pressthe absurd idea that the law ought to be enforced; infatuated 
policemen, process-servers, and other instruments of cant persist in 
now and then doing their (cantingly so-called) duty, and receive the 
just reward of their deeds at the hands of a majestic people. The 

ign of Law in Ireland at the moment is a singular one, and 

‘ perhaps the Duke of Argyll (who, as an unprotesting member of 
the Government which maintains it, must be held responsible for 
its continuance) will oblige us with a new edition, altered in sub- 
ject and corrected to date, of his admirable scientific treatise. It 
seems well now and then, during the ripening of Mr. Gladstone's 
plan, to invite those persons who have not wholly cleared their 
minds of cant to consider what is actually going on across St. 
George’s Channel. This week there is no need to collect 
_ materials, for we bave them already collected for us by Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald. That learned judge opened the Winter Assizes for the 
province of Munster on Tuesday last, and charged the Grand Jury 
as usual, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald’s charge is a very interesting 
. document, and — expressly commended to the attention of 
those optimists w. , forgetful of certain statistics in connexion 
with the Disturbance Bill, have been making themselves happy 
- for a week or two over the Government statement that crime has 


not increased in Ireland. Cookery is an admirable thing, and 
“ civilized man cannot live without cooks,” but we venture to 
think that after Mr. Justice Fitzgerald's charge the Governmep; 
would be well advised to exclude statistics from the list of 
materials on which they exercise the culinary art. The Jy 
began by an observation which was partly cheerful and partly 
gloomy. The Grand Jury, he said, must not think from ths 
gravity of his tone that there was a technically “ heavy” calep. 
dar before them. It was quite the contrary—in nine-tenths 
of the cases of reported criminality there was nobody made 
amenable. This is highly satisfactory for the Grand Jury of 
the Munster Assizes, who will not be long detained from’ ths 
happy homes where they may pursue their ordinary vocations 
ant be shot at and Boycotted. But, according to the method 
of arithmetic which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster prefer, 
it is quite clear that the thermometer of Irish crime runs y 
toa startling number of degrees in virtue of this observation, 
For every offence that comes within the regular and complete 
cognizance of the law there are ten which do notso come, for the 
simple reason that nobody is made amenable for them. Perha 
we may add, though it was no part of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald's 
duty to do so, that for every ten offences the commission of which 
is known, a hundred at least, in the shape of threats enforcing 
compliance with illegal demands, may safely be added to the list, 
In certain districts in the province of Munster, says Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, everybody of a certain class has a rifle and a revolver 
—usual ornaments of the person, of course, under the Reign of 
Law. Here is a list, for the county of Clare only, of extraordin 
offences —offences, that is to say, which in a country of canting law- 
abiders like England do not occur at all, os only once in a moon- 
shine :—Forty-three letters threatening murder or violence, three 
cases of firing into dwelling-houses by armed and disguised 
_ parties, two of cattle-maiming, eight of arson, three of forcible 

session. Now that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is a peer, and 
fralf in Opp4sition, nursery tales and nursery rhymes are probably 
beneath the attention of any member of the Government; but we 
really should like to see a version of “The Mulberry Bush,” de 
scriptive of the way they keep the law—the ordinary law, which 
reigns so securely that the very contingency of its having to be 
supplemented cannot enter Mr. Gladstone's head—in county 
Clare. “This is the way we fire our guns; this is the way we 
blacken our mugs ” (the necessities of metre must excuse slang), 
and so forth, would make, with the appropriate business, a most 
spirited game; and the finish, “ And this is the way we keep the 
law,” would be most effective. But we must go back to Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald, though we cannot hope to do justice to all the 
articles of the singular programme he had to set before the Grand 
Jury at Cork, Limerick beats Clare hollow, and Kerry can 
match the two put together. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald referred 
specially to a case of ear-slitting. Ifanybody wishes for minute, 
but slightly sickening, details as to this particular amusement of 
the amiable persons whom a certain party among us desire to 
estate and endow at the expense of their landlords, we have the 
pleasure to refer him to the Daily News of Tuesday, where will be 
found a full and authentic account of the process as carried out in 
the case of a man named Griffin only last week. In this case our 
Radical friends can hardly say that they like not the security; for 
Bardolph is one of themselves. 

Ear-slitting, arson, cattle-maiming, murder and threats to 
murder, interdiction of fire and water—by the way the last person 
Boycotted is a lady, Miss Gardner, and only her revolver and the 

lice protected ber from the chivalrous folk of the West on 
Tuesday last at Ballina—these are the things which people tire Mr. 
Jacob Bright so terribly by objecting to. To say that the Irish 
must be taught by the sharpest and speediest means not to ear 
slit, not to maim, not to threaten, not to murder, not to Boycott 
—this is cant. No law is sacred, says Mr. Jacob Bright with much 
eloquence but some obscurity, which destroys a people, The 
destroyed people seem to be curiously capable of active destruction 
in their turn. But, as we have said, reflections of this kind are cant. 
The only Reign of Law which is agreeable to Mr. Jacob Bright 
is, it would seem, the reign of lynch law, arranged in a truly Irish 
fashion, so that the wrong-doers are the judges and the sufferer 18 
the person punished. The state of affairs is a little odd when its 
compared with the words of Lord Selborne (who is also still s 
member of the Government) only a month ago. But that was 
after dinner, and after dinner a great deal of allowance must be 
made, even for noble and learned lords. The heart of man is tender 
then, and generous sentiments flow freely from his lips, Cooler 
reflection shows that such sentiments are only cant, and that the 
actual Reiga of Law in Ireland is perfect. 


THE TIMES ON ARMY REFORM. 


as Times has lately been busily engaged in preparing men's 
minds for coming military reforms of a thorough and com- 
prehensive nature. Once more we are called upon to listen to the 
old familiar words set to a different tune. Once more we are tol 
that a few finishing touches are necessary to complete the reorganl- 
zation of our military system, or, to quote the words of our con- 
temporary, “ Mr. Childers will plan im- 
portant reforms, and giving general cohesion a: pe to art 
zation begun some ~—* years ago.” The first announcement w ich 


follows is of a somewhat startling nature. Public opinion in 
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and military opinion in particular, has been much exercised of late 
with regard to the proposed abolition of our present regimental titles 
and numbers, and the substitution of territorial designations applied 
to the two linked battalions belonging to each brigade depét. The 
Times, however, goes a step further, and wishes for groups of four 
battalions instead of two. “ ding the territorial regiments 
jn which the present Line battalions are to become merged, there 
is, we believe, & prevalent opinion in favour of an establish- 
ment of four battalions instead of two in each case.” Our ex- 

rience in this respect is certainly at variance with that of the 
Times, for, while we have never heard the four-battalion system 
advocated, we have seen a considerable amount of opposition 
otiered even to the two-battalien system. According to the 
Times, however, “Two of our present corps—the 6oth and the 
Rifle Brigade—consist of four battalions each; and the experience 
of the working of the Localization scheme for the last few years 
would seem to show an adaptability to all contingencies more 
complete in their case than in thut of the double-battalion system 
upon which the twenty-tive senior regiments of the Line are con- 
stituted.” Why only the twenty-five senior regiments? Are 
not all our regiments now linked in pairs which are, to all intents 
and purposes, double battalions? The advantages to be derived 
from this proposed quadruple alliance of battalions strike us as 
somewhat doubtful. “There would be more local consolidation, 
a greater interchangeability of officers and men, a larger depét to 
draw upon, and generally an increased capacity for meeting sudden 
and extraordinary pressure.” ‘ More local consolidation,” we pre- 
sume, means a few large recruiting centres in preference to a 
greater number of smaller ones dispersed over the country. As 
the recruiting sergeant generally nas to seek his recruits.instead of 
their coming to seek him, we suspect that the latter plan is the 
better of the two. With regard to “a greater interchangeability 
of officers and men,” we can only say that we have hitherto been 
under the impression that the more officers were acquainted with 
their men and the men with their officers the better. Nor can 
we see the force of the argument that there would be “a larger 
depét to draw upon.” We fail altogether to perceive that a depot 
of given size which has to supply four battalions is relatively any 
Jarger than one half that size which has to supply two battalions. 
There is some force in the statement that there would be an 
increased capacity for meeting sudden or extraordinary pressure ; for 
it is undoubtedly true that, in the event of an urgent demand for 
troops, the battalions to be despatched to the scene of operations 
would each have their own depdéts as well as those of the three 
other battalions to draw from. But meanwhile the said three 
battalions must go without recruits; so, after all, it is merely 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. It is certainly, however, one degree 
better than volunteering from other corps, and that is about all 
that can be said in favour of the four-battalion scheme. We are 
next informed that “care will be taken that the corps standing 
highest on the roster for foreign service are kept in readiness”; and 
this is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. We are aware 
at this moment of a regiment which is on the eve of foreign ser- 
vice, and which cannot muster tive hundred bayonets. But the 
succeeding sentence somewhat dashes our newly raised hopes :— 
“Tn fact, a battalion at home while, us at present, sustaining its 
link-abroad for the first half of its stay in the United Kingdom, 
will, during the other half, be solely engaged ” (the italics are ours) 
“in working up its own strength with a view to embarkation, in 
its turn, in a thoroughly efficient state.” What then is to become 
of its linked battalion abroad during the last five years of its 
foreign service, possibly in an unhealthy climate, or on active 
service? If we could be perfectly certain that it would be 
allowed to spend the said five years in and quietness, well 
and good ; but such an hypothesis is out of the question. 

It is the old story once more, which, put into plain 
English, is simply this. We want a certain number of recruits 
annually; if we can get them, the 7 suse system, or for that 
matter any other system, will do well enough; if we cannot get 
them, no amount of manipulation, reorganization, reform, or by 
whatever other name it may be called, will enable one man to do 
the work of two, or to be in two places at once. It is wonderful 
¢o see how the practical and business-like Briton will allow bim- 
self to be amused and diverted with subordinate and subsidiary 
questions like these, while the real point at issue—how to ob- 
tain a and sufficient supply of recruits—is conveni- 
ently ignored. We are next intormed that “ discriminating, 
and we hope effective, steps will be taken to obtaina due supply 
of good non-commissioned officers. The sinecure colonelcies will 
disuppear. The present enormous list of generals, many of whom 
are generals only by age, will be replaced by a number propor- 
tioned to our requirements, all of whom will he generals by proved 
fitness for the duties of the position.” We have nothing to say 
against any of these measures, which are alike salutary and 
economical. They are, however, matters of detail, and we pass 
them over to proceed to another pro reform of a much more 
important nature, and one to which the greater portion of 
the article before us is devoted—namely, promotion by _~ 
selection for the ranks of major and lieutenant-colonel. is 
drastic change, for that is what it really is, is strongly advocated by 
the 7imes, and supported by a number of arguments of a decidedly 

ible and specious nature. Weare told a great deal that we knew 

fore about the advisableness of having the fittest man to com- 
mand, and the importance and sibility of the duties attaching 
4 the command ofa regiment. We also hevr certain things that 
we.did not know before—for instance, thit (otlicers) are 


equally eligible for promotion, and all equally liable to supersession, 
without rd to merit or demerit. Mere seniority settles the 
question.” We unhesitatingly challenge this last statement as being 
utterly opposed to fact. Woes year scores of officers disappear 
from the Army List as they approach the upper regimental grades, 
not of their own free will, but because they have been privately 
given to understand that, in consequence of unfavourable reports, 
they cannot be permitted to hold the command of a regiment. All 
this is done so quietly that it is not noticed, and this tact alone is 
sufficient to make the present system unpalatable to the Radical 
mind, which prefers ostentatious publicity. 

According to the Times, ‘Some ten years ago we paid largely 
for the abolition of a system of promotion that was based upon 
seniority tempered by money ; but we certainly did not make this 
sacrifice merely in order that we might substitute seniority pure 
and simple. And yet this is about the only result we have attained.” 
We entirely deny this, and assert that the present system in our 
army is seniority tempered by rejection, and tempered too to a 
much greater extent than is a known, or even supposed, 
for the reasons above given. We have no wish to be misunderstood 
in this matter, and we are by no means among those who main- 
tain that our present system is perfect. That the Commander-in- 
Chief occasionally errs on the side of leniency and from excess of 
consideration for the private feelings of otlicers, may be true; 
but, before we join in the cry for pure selection, we shall need 
some more convincing arguments than the Times has yet adduced. 
These arguments are directed to prove—first, that the best man 
ought to succeed to the command of a regiment, which we do not 
deny ; and, secondly, that it is easy to ascertain who is the best man, 
which we strongly doubt. So long as men hold different ideas and 
different opinions, they will report in various terms of the same 
person, and any officer may be warmly commended by one 
authority and disparaged by another. In a recent speech at Gala- 
shiels Mr. Trevelyan accused the Duke of Cambridge of “ having 
given evidence before a Royal Commission which was one long 
denunciation of promotion by selection.” It is within the bounds 
of possibility that the Duke of Cambridge, with his experience of 
@ quarter of a century in command of the army, may be better 
qualified to give an opinion on this point than the member 
for the Border Burghs; but this is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. ‘The objections of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
proposed system are based upon the widely conflicting nature 
of the contidential reports he receives upon various officers, 
and we only wish he could be put into the witness-box to give 
evidence upon this point. Finally, the Times gives us this curious 
piece of advice as to how to obtain true information :—“ If 
the military authorities are unwilling to undertake altogether 
the invidious task, they might institute such a system as prevails 
in the French army, where, by a close inspection by different 
generals, and a comparison of reports independently made, a fair 
estimate of the comparative merifs of officers is arrived at by the 
War Minister.” e cannot too strongly denounce this servile 
imitation of foreign models, regardless alike of their intrinsic 
value or their applicability to our own system. Let the tree 
be judged by its fruit. Has not the discipline of the French 
troops been for years a byword in Europe? Is it not noto- 
rious that it collapses under the smallest reverse? Given a 
consummate general to command, an inferior one to encounter, 
and all goes well; reverse, or even alter, these conditions, and 
immediately the cry of “ treason” is heard, and the regiments fall 
to pieces. Could any one who had the interest of our army at 
heart recommend the adoption of such a system after reading 
General Trochu’s pamphlet on the campaign of 1859? Is it not 
true that French officers, themselves of high rank, advised us 
after the Crimean War to reform our general system, but on no 
account to touch our regimental system, for it was perfect ? 

We are quite aware that would-be army reformers make great 
use of the argument that there has never been any military re- 
form attempted which was not violently op by military 
men. There is force in this; for it must be admitted that 
military men, as a rule, are highly conservative, and it is no 
doubt fortunate that they have not had things all their own way. 
But what has been the result of all our reforming? Has it always 
been good? It seems to us that so long as we confine ourselves to 
matters of detail—such as education, hygiene, equipment, barrack 
accommodation, &c.—we succeed, but whenever we attempt any 
reform on a grand scale, we fail miserably. We abolished pur- 
chase, and removed the grievances of a few to supply grievances 
to the many; also for the purpose of buying back our army in 
order to manage it ourselves, which, as we may perhaps show on 
another occasion, we have failed to do. eh, = seven millions 
in barracks for the depots of our newly-formed linked battalions, 
and find that we might just as well have thrown the money into 
the sea. We institute short service and a reserve, to find that we 
have a splendid second line which we cannot use, while we have 
ruined our first line, which is in daily requisition for colonial wars. 
oar short service, we would also call attention to Sir F. 
Roberts's speech at Woolwich, in which he stated that, when 
offered his selection of regiments for the march to Candahar, he chose 
those which contained most old soldiers, and the result was that 
at the completion of the march he had only three per cent. of the 
whole force sick. We also hear that of one battalion in General 
Phayre’s column, which was chiefly composed of young soldiess, 
nearly fifty per cents were on the sick list. With such experiences 
before us, it must be admitted that there is some justification for 


those who begin to distrust drastic changes in our military system, 
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and though we would never oppose a reform merely because it in- 
volved change, we cannot see sufficient grounds at present for insti- 
tuting promotion by pure selection. Let rejection be more largely 

tised, if a change is needful, but we cannot see that it would 
be advisable to go further at present. 


LA DONNA NON E MOBILE. 


O* Wednesday last the Manchester National Society for Pro- 
moting Women’s Suffrage held its annual meeting in the 
classical locality of the Free-trade Hall. Many things combined 
to exalt the spirits of the champions. A Parliament of crotch- 
eteers is offering premiums to anybody who will cry loudest the old 
cry of Fatras a la douzaine! The Isle of Man has passed, by a 
tremendous majority of its House of Keys—there were sixteen 
enlightened Manxmen on one side of the House and only three 
on the other—a Bill admitting women to the suffrage. A 
crowded meeting has been held in Bristol in favour of the move- 
ment. A census has been taken in Newnham Hall, the result of 
which went to show that some ninety-four per cent. of the young 
ladies there educated conceal advanced Liberal opinions under their 
talented foreheads. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, has been a per- 
sistent opponent of the movement ; but then Mr. Gladstone, as Miss 
Becker pointed out amidst the ringing cheers of the Free-Trade 
Hall, has been notorious all through his career for coming round 
to the side of which he has been the persistent opponent. There 
always is a devil's advocate on these occasions, and the function 
was discharged on this occasion by Mr. Alderman Bennett. This 
father of the city of Manchester is a sound women’s suffrage man ; 
but he took a nasty manly pleasure, it would seem, in damping 
the hopes of his enthusiastic companions. Not only did he make 
the remark about Mr. Gladstone which was, as we have seen, suc- 
cessfully countered by Miss Lydia Becker, but he made un- 
— remarks about the House of Bright. The voice of Jacob, 
@ pointed out, was in favour of women’s suffrage, but the 
hens of John were against it. And it would appear that 
Mr. Alderman Bennett has more confidence in the hands of 
John than in the voice of Jacob. The Alderman went 
further, and indulged in some horribly common-sense re- 
marks about the Parliament from which Miss Lydia Becker and 
her friends hope so much. “ They talked about a Reform Bill,” he 
said, but he requested them “ not to believe it.” Members, said 
this cold-blooded Alderman, had had much too much money to pay 
to sign their own death-warrant so soon. They would want, he 
thought, to “try their saddles” before they committed political 
suicide. This was altogether like a man ; but, even independently 
of Miss Becker's spirited rally, the ——- of the persons present 
were in far too good humour to be dashed by the skeleton obtruded 
so needlessly by Mr. Alderman Bennett. Had they not the House 
of Keys on their side, and is not the House of Keys probably the 
most ancient representative body in Her Majesty's dominions ? 
The lock of the voting-booth is already picked by those keys, and 
the women-voters are only waiting for a few formal preliminaries 
to rush in and possess it. Besides, a greater than Mr. Alder- 
man Bennett had preceded that depressing magistrate, and 
had cheered them on to the goal. Mr. Courtney had 
spoken as, for the matter of that, Mr. Courtney has spoken 
on the subject many times before. His function, unless we 
mistake, has usually been to talk out the annual proposals on 
the subject, so that ignominious defeat should not discourage his 
clientesses. The dulcet tones of Mr. Courtney on a Wednesday 
afternoon have before now anticipated the harsh notes of Ben, and 
have announced six o'clock, and a drawn battle. But on this occa- 
sion the member for Liskeard was on his mettle. The Mayor of 
Manchester had resorted to the arithmetical argument, and had 
laboured to prove that the more voters the better. Portarlington 
had about a three-hundredth of the voters of Lambeth, with 
one-half the representation. id anything be more unfair? The 
bearing of the remark on the question is, to the male mind, vague, 
being confined apparently to the contention that anything 
which adds to the constituency is a gain. Women voters 
would add to the constituency; therefore, &c. But Mr. 
Courtney, with a frankness which did him honour, and 
which must have covered the Mayor of Manchester with 
shame, pointed out that he individually was the representative of 
asmall constituency. It became him, therefore, to make a bold 
stroke for the byw of showing his fitness to be a member of 
Parliament, and a bold stroke he made. It might have been 
thought that it was impossible for anybody to say anything new 
on this subject. But “ Todgers’s can do it when it chooses.” Mr. 
Courtney—let. us admit it with a frankness equal to his own— 
achi this miraculous feat. 
The member for Liskeard, it seems, is trou’ as indeed man 


of change of public opinion. When saw that the 
morrow, they could have no faith in the abiding stature 
of that second verdict, they could not but feel that some- 
ing was wanted to give greater stability to the public mind.” 
Mr, yy has discovered this something. Add to the con- 


stituencies a class whose stability is ag ea whose insensibili 
to change is one of the axioms of the human race, and the thi 
is done. The announcement seems to have taken the breath of 
the Free-trade Hall away, and well it might. Probably the 
audience thought at first that Mr. Courtney was poking his fun at 
them, that fun for which he is so deservedly famous. Time wag 
when womankind cherished its right of changing its mind as the 
dearest jewel of its crown, and now Mr, Courtney tells it to 
abandon at once the foolish fancy. Woman is not a changeable 
creature; the only reason why she has been so represented ig 
because the lions have never hitherto been the painters. As 
for varium et mutabile semper, it is a vile calumny. Woman 
is a creature of rigid consistency, founding all her likes, all her 
beliefs, all her wishes, on a clear and logical basis, and pursuing 
her conclusions—there is no doubt about this at any rate—to the 
very end with unflinching effort. Mr. Courtney Jocutus est, and 
there is no more to be said in the matter, We must instantly 
set to work to re-write the shameful texts in which the character~ 
istics of the sex are maligned and misrepresented. The difficulties 
are indeed great. Will any Girtoness undertake to adjust to a 
reasonable alcaic scansion the words justam et tenacem proposité 
mulierem? We cannot undertake this, but after all it does not 
matter. If the alcaics cannot be got into shape, so much the 
worse for the alcaics. Alczeus was only a man, and did he 
not receive an admirable castigation from Sappho? Besides, 
there is precedent for the neglect of metre. When the Jesuits 
found lines of the classics which justly revolted their notions 
of morality, they altered them with a noble indifference to 
results. ‘Galateam” did duty for “Alexim,” and why not 
“mulierem” for “virum”? Surely a member of the Manchester 
Society for the Promotion of Women’s Suffrage is not to be 
deprived of privileges accorded to the followers of Loyola? 
The matter may be considered settled, and an enterprising pub- 
lisher cannot too soon get ready an edition of the literature of the 
world, altered in usum fidelium. Besides, did not Mr. Cobden 
make a famous statement about these very classics ? What do they 
matter? It isacase of authority against truth, and, in the end, 
the great (feminine) truth will undoubtedly prevail. The really 
inconsistent being is man; indeed his wife frequently tells him 
so, and she must know. When we have feminine voters there 
will be no more see-sawing of the constituencies. They will all 
vote straight, and will abide in that straightness according to the 
dictates of pure reason. No variableness will there be in them, 
neither shadow of turning, and the member who is once happy 
enough to receive their suffrages will retain them with a security 
known at present only to the fortunate holders of University seats. 

But Mr. Courtney had not done with his audience even when 
he had delivered unto them this remarkable ox. The in- 
jurious remarks of the Mayor of Manchester had spurred him up 
to yet another effort. Indeed the experienced frequenter of the 
circus knows that when the daring professional has taken four 
hoops, he or she is almost certain to take five ; for art is long, and 
the ambition of the true artist is insatiable. Before the astonished 
audience in the Free-Trade Hall had recovered their breath and 
made up their minds whether they were being flattered or insulted, 
the encouraging oup-la was once more heard, and Paillasse 
had executed a still more daring feat. “Were the reasoning 
powers of women intended by the Creator to remain inactive?” 
asked Mr. Courtney triumphantly; and, as Mr. Justice Maule 
was not there to make the appropriate answer, he obtained his 
success unopposed. ‘‘ Without the assistance of the reasoni 
powers of women,” Mr. Courtney thinks, “men fight the battle of 
life with one hand tied behind them.” Whether Miss Becker felt 
herself complimented at the notion of her reasoning powers being 
as yet undeveloped, and requiring the franchise to develop them, 
we do not know. But Miss Becker is an exception. She is, asa 
speaker at the Bristol meeting told her audience (with perhaps 
some forgetfulness of a certain anti-climax about a “ great god of 
war” and a “ lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar”), “the great 
leader of the cause and a four-times-elected member of the School 
Board of Manchester.” To her, therefore, Mr. Courtney’s perilous 

ument cannot be supposed to apply. But in other directions 
his hint is fully worth working out. It is clear that, in order to 
carry out the intentions of the Creator in reference to the reason- 
ing powers of women, we must have means; we must keep our 
precious powder dry. Somebody (Mr. Courtney himself would doit 
admirably), should write an “ Artis logice rudimenta in usum 
feminarum.” We must apologize for giving an academic tone to 
this article, but Mr. Courtney himself is nothing if not academic, 
and our hand is necessarily subdued to what it works in. The 
treatise, which would be at once welcomed at Girton and 
Newnham, would bp a most instructive comparative study with 
Aldrich, or,as we believe the newer curriculum has it, with Pro- 
fessors Jevons and Fowler. Asa hint to Mr. Courtney, though 
it is absurd to suppose that the member for Liskeard wants hints 
from us, we suggest, as a specimen attempt more particularly, the 
doctrine of conversion. Hitherto no male being has ever been 
able to impress on the feminine mind the fact that, if all A is B, 
all B is not necessarily A. To give an instance, the undoubted fact 
that all ns who ill-treat their wives are husbands is but too 
apt to construed by the reasoning faculties with which the 
Creator has endowed women as equivalent to the statement 
that all husbands are persons who ill-treat their wives- 
Now this of itself opens up a wide prospect for the formal 
logician of the future. Sir William Hamilton is dead and 
Professor Mansel is dead. Morts sont Ogier et Charlemagne. 
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other persons who study politics are troubled, by the thought that 
an increasing — is being manifested by the constituencies, 
“« Every man,” he thinks, “ who takes an adequate view of public 
affairs must feel some anxiety, must ae occasionally 
some little when he sees the too 
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But we trust that there are good logical men—and of course 
women—left in this realm, Will nobody set about the new Pro- 
Jegomena Logica? Itis clearly a work of ney, and should, 
if possible, e the arguing out of the thesis that women are 
certain to add a character of stability to the constituencies and to 
things in general when they obtain the franchise. For it cannot 
be doubted that the new Leg og of argument will render the 

roving of this point far easier than it. would be at present under 
Be foolish rules derived from the study of Aristotle—Aristotle, 
who, as the famous Zaz shows, had himself to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the most shone, most reasonable, and most con- 
sistent of sexes. The prentice hand of logic was tried on man— 
« And then it formed the lasses,O!” But this is ribaldry, and we 
‘beg Mr. Courtney’s and Miss Becker’s pardon for quoting it. 


TORPEDOES. 
oe art of destroying life makes steady, and sometimes 
rapid, in our days. It is true that in this, as in all 
other arts, ideal perfection seems unattainable, and that unforeseen 
difficulties occur to check and harass enthusiastic inventors; but, 
on the whole, there has been a great advance within a compara- 
tively short space, and no reason can be found for supposing that this 
advance will not continue. Wonderful, indeed, has been the energy 
shown in developing what we will venture to call the destruetive 
side of civilization, All methods of taking life have been largely 
improved, and in nothing perhaps has so much skill and inventive- 
ness been shown by those who labour to Fosse many deaths as 
in the construction of torpedoes. Small-arms are made more 
certain, but ingenious tactics are devised to diminish their deadly 
effect. Artillerists largely increase the power of great guns, but 
naval architects meet them by increasing the strength of the 
tes which cover their ships’ sides. With respect to torpedoes, 
wever, the progress seems to be all one way. They have appa- 
rently been made so formidable that all means of defence are over- 
come; at least, if any are known, there is certainly the most praise- 
worthy silence respecting them. 

An interesting sketch of the history of these wonderful engines 
of destruction, and of some of the methods of using them, is given in 
the current number of the Nautical Magazine. What will most strike 
readers of that article is the space of time within 
which torpedoes and torpedo boats have been brought to their present 
‘state of destructive excellence. The idea of destroying vessels by 
submerged cans of powder did indeed occur to an inventive mind 
dong ago, as in 1805 Robert Fenton blew up a brig in this way off 
Walmer Castle; and during the Russian war an attempt was 
made to use torpedoes against our fleet in the Baltic; but nothing 
resulted from the experiment, and the attempt wasa futile one. We 
owe these engines, as we owe so many things good and bad, to the 
Americans ; for it was not until the American war that torpedoes 
were, to borrow a phrase from Mr. Gladstone, brought within the 
range of practical warfare. The writer in the Nautical Magazine 
briefly describes the destruction of the sloop Hoosatonic and the 
tam Albemarle, which first showed what torpedoes could accom- 

ish, In both these cases, however, the attacking boats were 

and the first serious efforts to use torpedoes were crude, as 
first efforts must be even in Ameriea. Had hostilities lasted longer 
more science and skill would have come into play. As the writer 
pathetically observes:—“ Towards the close of the war, arrange- 
ments were made on botlrsides which doubtless would have re- 
sulted in a much more extensive use of boats built for the pur- 
pose, and with better arrangements for fighting the torpedoes.” 

Unfortunately peace came and prevented the very interesting 
experiments which were contemplated from taking place. During 
the interval between the American Civil War and the Russian 
contest with Turkey, torpedoes were much improved by pains- 
taking men, and torpedo boats, properly so called, were invented 
and constructed with marvellous skill. Nevertheless, when that 
war came, these engines scarcely did as much harm as had been 
expected ; but itseems clearthat this wasin no way the fault of the 
patient thinkers who had devoted themselves to improving the 
means of drowning their fellow-creatures. The implements pro- 
vided were good enough, but the workmen did not know how to 
we them. There was, indeed, a happy exception, as in one case 

t success was achieved. As must still be well remembered, a 
Turkish monitor was blown up on a branch of the Danube 
‘by torpedoes. One was exploded under her stern, and another sub- 
sequently amidships, and the monitor sank forthwith. In this 
affair, however, though marvellous courage was displayed by the 
‘assailants, they were greatly aided by the almost incredible folly 
‘and carelessness of the Turks, who kept so bad a watch that the 
did not observe the torpedo boats until they were close at fe 
Kt can hardly be supposed that the officers and seamen of any 
other navy would be so purblind, and the destruction of the 
Turkish vessel cannot, therefore, be considered to give an example 
of the manner in which sit assailant may hope to use torpedoes in 
aval warfare. On the other/hand, the unsuccessful attempts to 
use torpedoes made by the Russians during the war cannot 
be said to prove anything against the fitness of these engines for 
causing destruction. The writer in the Nautical Magazine 
eays:—“Several unsuccessful attacks were on other occasions 
both of to s and by fish 
They appear not to have been very skilfully managed 
the cireumstances connected with them do not point to any 


conclusions adverse to the general efficiency of the weapon.” Wa 
may add that, in the opinion of those who ought to be best able ta 
judge, the unsuccessful attacks in no way proved that torpedoes 
are likely to be other than formidable. As is well lnown, the 
Russian Government has caused a large number of torpedo- 
boats to be constructed, and it is clear that great faith is felt, 
by those who are best informed, in the efficacy of the last engine 
of destruction which the wit of man has devised. In all pro- 
‘bability their faith is well justified, for, if the difficulties of 
managing the terrible fish torpedo have been overcome, and if it is 
now ible to launch it from a considerable distance against a 
vessel with a fair likelihood of hitting her, it is hard to see what 
chance war-ships will have in an attack on a harbour or in an 
engagement in smooth water. This and the other two kinds of 
torpedoes which are likely to be formidable in aggressive operations 
are briefly but clearly described in the Nautical Magazine. Pe- 
sides the elaborate engine named above, there are spar and towing 
torpedoes. The first is so well known that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to give any account of it. The torpedo is placed at the 
end of a spar projecting from the bows of a boat, and is rammed 
against the ship's side, which it shatters by its explosion. 
Although attacks with this weapon have, as has been shown, 
been successful, it is doubtful whether it is likely to be of much 
use in future warfare. The danger to those who man the boat 
which carries it is beyond all other dangers even in a naval 
engagement, and the most perfect coolness and steadiness are 
necessary in directing the attack. Dare-devils are generally to be 
found, but men who unite utter recklessness of life with perfectly 
calm judgment are, in all armies and navies, sufficiently rare. 1t 
is further to be observed, that the Nordenfelt gun will probably 
be found extremely efficacious against spar torpedo-boats, and pro- 
bably achievements with these weapons will not be numerous in 
any future war. Of the towing torpedo not much appears to be 
known at present, and from what is known it seems doubtful 
whether it is likely to be formidable except when handled with 
very great skill. It is to the fish torpedo that scientific sailors look 
for the defence of harbours and.the destruction of fleets. The 
best kind of fish torpedo is the Whitehead, as need hardly be said, 
and, though this has often been described, we will give the account 
of it which appears in the Nautical Magazine, as it sums up very 
tersely but very clearly what is known respecting the terrible 
engine of destruction. It is as follows:— 

The Whitehead torpedo is cigar-shaped, its shell being made of steel. It 
is divided into three compartments ; the foremost one contains the charge of 
gun-cotton, which is put in just before it is used. The bulk of the cotton 
is wet, but is fired by means of a portion of dry gun-cotton, which i; 
ignited by a detonating fuse when the torpedo strikes the enemy. ‘The tai. 
part is filled with compressed air, which furnishes the motive force, and the 
middle compartment contains the engine, by means of which the motive 
power is supplied to the two screw propellers which work in opposite direc- 
tions, and thus secure the “ fish ”’ travelling in a direct line. The pressure 
of the air is as much as 1,000 lbs. per square inch, and the quantity carried 
in the full-sized torpedoes will propel them 1,000 yards at a speed equal te 
16 knots per hour. . . Good practice has been made with the White- 
head, up to and in some cases beyond a range of 600 yards. Its reliable 
range, however, may be put down as about 450 yards. The average 
weight of the Whitehead torpedo is about 520 lbs., and each one costs 3504. 

What a tremendous weapon this is need not be pointed out. 
But the most powerful weapon may be of little avail unless 
there are fit means for using it, and with regard to torpedves 
this fact seems to have been thoroughly appreciated, as the highest 
skill has been devoted to the design and construction of the vessels 
which are to them. Nine years the well-known launch- 
builders, Messrs. Thornycroft of Chiswick, showed what speed 
could be attained by small vessels, and in 1873, according to the 
Nautical Magazine, they constructed the first high-speed torpedo- 
launch. Her pace was fourteen knots, which seemed marvellous 
at the time, but, as we need hardly say, has been far surpassed 
since. After building this boat, Messrs. Thornycroft constructed 
others for the Swedish, Danish, Austrian, and French Govern- 
ments, constructing for the last-named two admirable vessels 
which had a speed of over eighteen knots an hour, and were good 
enough as sea boats to steam from Dover to Cherbourg. 
In 1877, four years after the first torpedo launch had been set 
afloat, our Government awoke to the fact that these marvellous 
little craft were likely to be of some eervice in warfare, and the 
Lightning was built for the Admiralty. By a misprint ap- 
parently, she is described in the Nautical Magazine as having a 
speed of ten knots. Unless we are mistaken, she can steam at 
nearly twice this pace; but her s has been su by 
vessels more recently built. Altoge er twelve torpedo launches 
have been constructed by Messrs. Thornycroft for the Admiralty, 
and it is stated that “in the latest a speed of twenty-two knots 
per hour has been obtained, with about 450 indicated horse-power, 
on a displacement of thirty tons.” How extraordinary such a speed 
is need scarcely be said. Nothing in the annals of modern naval 
architecture is more remarkuble than the rapid development of this 
type of vessel. If a few years ago any shipbuilder had talked of 
constructing a launch of thirty tons which would steam at the 
rate of more than twenty-five miles an hour, he would have been 
looked upon as a lunatic. 

With one exception, all the large torpedo boats belonging to the 
English navy are fitted to carry the Whitehead torpedo, and ve 

eadly antagonists will such vessels be to ironclads in smoo 
water. As has been shown, the Whitehead is supposed to be 
effective within a range of 450, and sometimes of 600, yards. At 
these distances the torpedo boat will present but a very small 
mark to the ironclad, and the marvellous rapidity of her move- 
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ments will make the hitting her a matter of extreme difficulty. 
Naval gunners in these days can achieve a great deal, but—at 
night, at all events—it will tax their highest skill to hit a 
tiny vessel which is rushing through the water at the pace of 
a locomotive. If the Whitehead can be trusted to travel 
straight, it seems clear that an ironclad attacked in calm weather 
by several torpedo-boats will very possibly be sunk, in spite of 
watertight bulkheads innumerable in her hold. Whether the 
Whitehead can with certainty be sent absolutely straight does 
not seem to be quite clear; but, if all difficulties have not been 
surmounted, they will probably be surmounted before long, and 
very possibly the range will be increased. In rough weather 
torpedo-boats may not be of much use; but in smovth water they 
will be terrible enemies to u fleet attacking a port, or even per- 
haps to a blockading squadron. 

Countieciea how much damage these viperous little craft are 
likely to do in war, it is decidedly unsatisfactory to find that we pos- 
sess but a small number of them as compared with other nations. 
Of what the writer in the Nautical Magazine calls first-class 
torpedo boats—i.e. torpedo boats not carried on board ships of 
war—England esses but nineteen. Russia is said to have a 
hundred, and France has fifty; so that we lag very far bebind ; 
and this is greatly to be regretted, as, in the event of a war, a 
fleet of torpedo boats could not be improvised. Of smaller 
torpedo boats, on the other hand, we have a fair number, as it is 
intended that most of our large vessels shall carry one or more of 
them. Some of these vessels can indeed use torpedoes without 
the aid of boats, as they are fitted with ports for the White- 
head; and one ship, the Hecla, is to fight entirely with these 
weapons. The extraordinary Polyphemus, intended to act as a 
oe ship and ram, and differing from any other war vessel yet 
built, will shortly be afloat. If, then, in one respect we are 
behind, on the whole we are fairly prepared with the means of 
using the remarkable weapon which modern science has devised. 

That one of the principal results of modern science should be 
the production of marvellous implements of destruction is certainly 
not a very agreeable fact. A Government must of course accept 
powerful weapons of offence and defence which are offered to it, and 
when these are invented by soldiers or sailors whose duty it is to 
add in every way to the means of defence their country possesses, 
there is nothing to which even a humanitarian can object. They 
are indeed to be respected for the performance of an obvious duty. 
It is difficult to admire too highly such a man as Sir George 

Sartorius, who fought at Trafalgar and now suggests the Poly- 
phemus. But the case seems different when civilians of great 
ability set to work to perfect elabarate engines of destruction, not 
for the purpose of defending their own country, but in order to 
sell them to any Government which likes to buy them, This may 
be a perfectly legitimate result of scientific knowledge and com- 
mercial principles, but nevertheless the spectacle of men thus 
engaged 1s not a pleasant one. 


COPYRIGHT. 


Wwe: tock occasion more than two years ago to call attention 
to the Report of the Copyright Commission appointed in 
1876 by the late Government, which has not however as yet been 
made the basis of any fresh legislation. The subject is one of 
permanent and not inconsiderable interest, not only to the large 
and growing class of authors of all kinds but also to the general 
public, and we need make no apology for returning to it, even 
though under existing circumstances there may seem to be no 
immediate poe of Parliamentary action being taken. This is 
just one of the cases where the public mind requires to be 
educated, and ot omy and more general appreciation of the 
defects and inequalities of the existing law must eventually lead 
to the reform which is so urgently needed. As regards the 
abstract question, the extremest view on the one side was repre- 
sented by Sir Louis Mallet, who dissented from the judgment of 
his fellow Commissioners, and maintained in a separate Keport of 
his own the somewhat startling paradox that the claim to copy- 
right rests on no solid foundation at all, that it is conceded solely 
in the interests of a class, and, by tending to restrict the supply of 
literature, is in direct conflict with the interests of society. He 
even considered the objection to taking away an author’s copy- 
right during his lifetime “a purely sentimental” one, We pointed 
out at the time that Sir L. Mallet was at fault alike in his 
facts and in his reasonings, and it is not necessary to repeat 
the refutation here. A writer in the current number of 
Macmillan maintains the opposite theory—for which he 
claims the support of such high authorities as Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. W. Longman, Professor Huxley, and Professor Tyndall— 
that there is no more ground either in justice or public policy for 
limiting property in literary production than for limiting any 
other kind of property, and that copyright should accordingly be 
universal both in time and place; that it should, #.e. be perpetual 
in time and should extend to all civilized countries throughout the 
world. This view is at least more plausible than the oppo- 
~ one ; there little Mr. Grant Allen is 
ight in principle on tter point, e rt according 
insisted on the possibility and propriety of establishing an 
national Copyright Convention with America. That however is 
& part of the matter the settlement of which does not lie entirely 
within our own control, The Commissioners, with the exception of 


Sir Louis Mallet, took for granted the wisdom and necessity of 
legal security for copyright, and concerned themselves only with 
considering the imperfections of the a law and the best 
methods of amending them. The actual law, t ough it is scattered 
over fourteen Acts of Parliament, was thrown into its present 
shape in 1842, and guarantees to an author the copyright in his 
works for forty-two years after the date of publication, or for 
seven ag after his death, whichever period happens to expire 
Jast. It may be worth while briefly to recall the proceedings 
which resulted in this decision. 

In 1814 the term of copyright had been fixed at twenty-eight 
years from the date of be ication, so that it might easily expire 
during an author's lifetime, and the copyright of Mis 
Martineau pointed out—was in fact just about to expire at atime 
when its writer's family stood most in need of the honourable 
provision which his splendid array of works would have supplied to 
them. Wordsworth wrote poetry for fifty years with hardly any 
pecuniary remuneration. At the end of that time the sale of his 
works, under the amended law of 1842, began to bring him in 
about 300/. a year, and it is reckoned that it would now bring in 
about 1,000/. a year; but, with the exception of his latest compo 
sition, the Prelude, the “we of all this writings has expired. 
Southey had given it to understood that in the then state of 
the law he should undertake no more important works. Mr, 
Carlyle took a stronger step. He presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, setting forth his literary labours, from which 
he had as yet received no pecuniary recompense, and addi 
that such recompense would probably come, if at all, after his 
own death, but when those dear to him were still in need of 
it, and he therefore petitioned the House “to forbid extraneous 

rsons, entirely unconcerned in this adventure of his, to steal from 

im his small winnings, for a space of sixty years after his death 
at the shortest. After sixty years, unless your Honourable 
House provide otherwise, they may begin to steal.” If there 
was one member of Parliament rather than another who might 
have been expected to recognize the force of such an appeal it was 
Macaulay. But when in 1841 Sergeant Talfourd introduced a bill 
in accordance with Mr. Carlyle’s wishes, Macaulay induced the 
House of Commons to reject it, and the mover not unnaturally 
complained that “ literature’s own familiar friend, in whom she 
trusted, and who had eaten of her bread, had lifted up his hed 
against her.” Next year Lord Mahon introduced a Bill extending 
the time, not to 60, but to 25 years after an author's death, 
This modified proposal Macaulay again opposed, partly on the 
abstract and very questionable ground that all property is a 
creation of law, instead of being merely guaranteed and protected 
by it, ly on the strength of an ingenious but arbitrary 
hypothesis—ftor which he cited various detailed examples, 
chiefly from Milton, and an author's 
latest works are almost invariably his t, and it is therer 
fore for the public interest that the time of copyright 
should date from the publication of a work, not from the 
death of the writer. His enormous memory might readily 
have supplied him with an at least equally copious list of authors 
—like Charles Dickens—whose earliest works were confessedly 
among their best, not to add that many critics would dispute 
some of his literary a e.g. on Milton's works; but he had 
taken up 4 theory, capable in his hands of brilliant and plausible 
advocacy, and unfortunately the House adopted it too, and fixed 
the existing law according to his suggestions. And whether or 
not we argue with Mr. Herbert Spencer for perpetuity of copy 
right, there can be no doubt that the guarantee of the existing law 
is a most inadequate one. It may be quite intelligibly argued thas 
“the family of Milton or of Locke deserve as much from us as the 
family of Marlborough,” whereas in fact the former derive no 
benetit from the labours of their ancestors and the latter enjoy in 

rpetuity a national pension of 4,000/. But at all events, when 
Me H. Spencer pointed out to the Commission of 1876 that after 
fifteen years’ labour in philosophical writings he has been an actual 
loser to the extent of 1,500/. and at the end of twenty-four years 
had only just retrieved his position, he made out a strong case 
against a system which, had he died ten years ago, might have de- 
— his representatives of any profit from his extensive literary 
jabours, 

It is certainly mere matter of common justice that a man who 
devotes himself to authorship should be allowed to reap the 

ecuniary fruit of his labours rather than mere strangers. In 
‘rance, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, the term of copyright 
fixed at fifty years after the author's death; the Bill defeated by 
Lord Macaulay in 1841 would have fixed it, in accordance with 
Mr. Carlyle’s petition, at sixty years; the Commissioners of 1376 
suggest ie 4 years as the limit. That the only ground for limit- 
ing it at all, and therefore for the due measure of its limitation, 
must be sought in the real or supposed interests of the public is 
obvious enough. And it is by no means clear that in this matter 
the interests of authors and readers are so sharply opposed as 18 
often to be assumed. Experience shows that it generally pays 
the author or owner of a successful work to publish cheap editions 
of it while his copyright still survives, and moreover i 
is well worth bearing in mind that, when once the copy 
right has expired the public has no security whatever for 
well edited editions of a book. Thus eg. the first edition of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History—a very defective and erroneous 
one—on the expiry of the copyright was at once reprinted 
an adventurous publisher and sold to unwary customers as the 
genuine work. Or, to take an example cited before the Royal 
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Commission, editions of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works are now on 
sale, as though complete, with the Prelude omitted, of which 
his heirs still retain the copyright. Macaulay argued with a 
at if copyright was permanent, 


Churchman who would feel bound to suppress it altogether. 
Under the existing law however the Pilgrim's Progress has actu- 
ally been, not suppressed but “adapted ” in his own sense by a High 
Church editor, whose procedure might perhaps have proved even 
more displeasing to John Bunyan than suppression. Similar 
mutilations of other works, especially of popular hymns, whether 
on some fixed principle or from mere a mii or caprice, are 
notoriously common enough. Complaints, fur instance, have already 
been made of the Christian Year being tampered with in editions 
published during the last few years since the copyright expired, 
and in ways ast | not merely the rhythm but the doctrinal 
sense of the original. As regards the commercial side of the 
question, Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown it to be fairly arguable 
that with a permanent and international copyright books would 
become ame than at present, nor should it be forgotten that 
whatever tends to improve the condition of authors must conduce 
inthe long run to the advancement of literature. We are not 


-however dogmatizing here on the permanence or the precise 


duration of copyright; we are simply insisting that the present 


term is atall events much too short a one and ought to be ex- 


tended in the interest alike of the author and of the public. And 
this construction is distinctly borne out by the verdict of the 
Royal Commission of 1376, whether or not their proposal for ex- 
tension be deemed a sufficient one. 

There are two special applications of the principle, noticed 
in separate sections of the Report, on which we have not 
left ourselves space to dwell at length here. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that, if the existing system of copyright is altogether 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, the grievance presses with ex- 
ceptional severity on dramatic authors and on artists, as well from 
the confusion and uncertainty of the law as from its positive in- 
justice. As regards dramatic works and the dramatization of 
novels the author's rights are either ignored or are involved in 
hopeless perplexity, while artists have no rights at all—unless by 


_express stipulation—over pictures or statues they have once sold. 


The remedy, however, suggested by the Commissioners in this 
last case would be almost worse than the disease. Sir James Stephen 
argues oddly enough that there ought to be no copyrightin pictures 
or statues; and the Report, while recognizing the necessity of 
some definite settlement and admitting that artists are unanimous in 
desiring to have the copyright reserved to themselves, nevertheless 
advises, with a strange perversity, that it should be vested not in 
the author but in the purchaser. This recommendation is the 
more surprising as the Commissioners propose to remedy the 
anomalies and injustice of the present law in its bearing on 
dramatic works and dramatized novels by securing the rights of 


.the authors. It is much to be desired that the whole question 


should be brought at the earliest date practicable under the notice 
of the Legislature with a view to the thorough revision of the 
existing law. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HE Cattle Show which has been held at Islington this week 
differs from its predecessors in one very important particuler; 

it is to a much larger extent an exhibition of young stock. There 
are classes for all the precocious breeds, and those breeds are 
beyond all precedent well represented. It is probable that con- 
sumers, being every year more and more collected together in 
towns, and consequently living less in the open air and taking less 
violent exercise, may have lost the taste for very fat meat. If 
this be so, it would be natural that feeders should accommodate 
themselves to the altered taste, and should produce for the 
market younger, juicier, and less obese animals. But, though we 
do not deny the possible influence of this new fashion, we are 
inclined to think that the real operating cause of the change is dif- 
ferent. For along time after the adoption of free trade, grazing 
farmers were under the impression that they were safe from foreign 
competition. A certain number of fat oxen, indeed, were imported 
into London, principally from Holland, Holstein, and Jutland; 


but these were only just sufficient to prevent any formidable 


attempt at competition. At length, however, the construction 
of cheap railways abroad, more particularly in America, the 
multiplication of steam shipping, the progress of mechanical 
invention, the accumulation of wealth, making it possible for 
new communities to improve the breeds of’ their flocks and 
herds, the steady growth of demand at home, and the sta- 
tionariness of the native supply, made competition possible in 
this branch of agriculture as in others. We have seen the dead 
meat trade from the United States within the past few years 
assuming considerable proportions, and we have also seen a large 
importation of live cattle. Those who have studied the subject 
on the spot are of opinion that the trade is only in its infancy, 
that it is capable of very great development, and that men of enter- 
prise and ingenuity, with any amount of capital that may be re- 
quired ready to be placed at their disposal, are devoting their 
attention to that development. Where the United States lead 
the way there are countless imitators prepared to follow. Thus 

grazing farmers now find themselves threatened with the same 


fierce competition to which the ti farmers have long been 
exposed. Obviously, if they are to hold their own, they must 
rouse themselves out of the routine they have hitherto followed. 
While the population of the country has been growing so fast, 
while pash has been accumulating, and wages rising so rapidly 
that classes which formerly never touched, meat are now good 
customers of the butcher, the farmers have not altogether kept 
with the times. In consequence, the supply of meat, even 
though supplemented from abroad, has fallen short of the 
demand, with the result that — have steadily risen until 
checked hy the recent severe depression. Evidently, if this 
state of things continues, a premium is offered to the forei 
importer. So long as wealth and population increase in 
this country, stimulating the consumption of meat, the only 
check that can be im upon importation must p 
from the British farmers themselves. They must not only 
make it their business to provide the — supply, but 
they must furnish it at a price lower will pay the 
foreign importer. If they cannot do that, they in effect offer a 
premium to the foreign importer. And the higher the price 
rises above the point that will pay the importer, the greater 
the premium. The real problem before the British farmer, 
then, is to reduce the cost of production, or, in other words, to 
cheapen the rearing and fattening of cattle. There are various 
ways in which this may be done, and one of them is to shorten 
the period over which the process extends. Just as every year 
that wine is kept augments its cost, so the older a beast is when 
brought to the shambles the more it costs, The direct outlay upon 
it is r,and so is the interest of the money expended. The 
change which is passing over British cattle-farming, of which we 
have had visible demonstration this week at Islington in the pre- 
cocity of the breeds and the youth of the beasts exhibited, shows 
that our farmers are coming to recognize the new conditions under 
which their business must be carried on. It remains to be proved 
by experience whether gy is in actual fact as economical as 
in theory it appears to be. It may be, for instance, that animals 
which fatten while they are yet immature are more delicate than 
the slower-growing breeds and more liable to disease, and that, if 
the system were adopted generally, they would suffer from so 
much higher a rate of mortality as to neutralize the advantage 
which precocity undoubtedly gives. It will probably be found 
that the new fashion, if it prevails, will involve an abandonment 
of much of the old unscientific system of cattle-farming ; that is 
to say, the land of the country will not be laid down in grass 
upon which the cattle will be turned out to feed as if we were 
still in the nomad state, but cattle will be scientifically fed 
under cover that will protect them from the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

However things may ultimately turn out in this respect, the 
Show at Islington this week has given no reason to doubt 
the wisdom of the change that is going on. There were 
no monsters of fat, but the beasts exhibited were highly 
fed and of excellent quality. In this latter point the Show 
leaves nothing to be desired. In another respect it was less 
satisfactory. It was very scanty. There were, for example, 
only 207 entries of cattle, against 239 last year; and only 138 
pens of sheep, against 150 last year; but there were 52 pens 
of pigs, against 50 last year. The falling-off is not due to 
want of encouragement, for the prizes offered exceeded 3,000}, 
Partly it was caused by the limit of age imposed, partly by 
renewed apprehensions of disease ; but chiefly, we are afraid, by 
the widespread agricultural distress. Grazing counties, it is true, 
have not generally suffered as much as the tillage counties, 
although it is to be borne in mind that the excessive 
wet, the absence of sunshine, and the dreary cold of 1879 bred 
an epidemic among sheep which caused disastrous losses, and 
fully accounts for the decrease in the numbers exhibited. Cattle 
farmers, no doubt, have not suffered so much either as flock- 
masters or as tillage farmers; yet even they have felt the bad 
times, and their landlords have had to complain of vacant farms 
and of the abatements they have had to make to tenants, 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the number 
of persons willing to undergo the cost’ of rearing and feeding 
animals for exhibition should be growing less and less, Nor is 
this perhaps so unsatisfactory a symptom as at first sight it 
may appear. Practically, an exhibitor must begin to prepare the 

i he intends to exhibit from their very birth, and must relax 
none of his attention while they are being reared and fed. The 
animals must be of good breed, or the whole thing is waste of time 
and money; and they must be absolutely without blemish, It 
certainly is no cause for wonder that the experience of the 
two years has damped the courage of farmers who otherwise might 
have exhibited. Itis rather a matter for congratulation that so 
many have persevered to the end. Fluctuations of this kind 
would be of little permanent significance if the flocks and herds 
of the country were increasing; but, unfortunately, that is 
not so. The agricultural returns noticed by us two months ago 
prove, indeed, a decrease in milch cows, and only a slight in- 
crease in cattle for feeding. And, if we go back ten years, we 
find the increase inconsiderable, especially when we bear in mi 
the great addition made in the interval to the land laid down in 
permanent pasture. This is the really unwholesome symptom of 
our agriculture. Except when extreme depression of trade and 
foreign competition combined to break down the market, prices 
have been very high during the past ten years, and there was thus 
a strong inducement to augment production. At the same timea 
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increase was made in the of permanent pasture, and 
yet the addition to our herds is trifling. We admit, of course, 
that breeds were improved, but certainly not to the extent to which 


they were improved in the United States. It would seem to follow, | 
therefore, that, in spite of the inducement held out in the form of | 


high prices for the past quarter of a century—inducement which 
has proved strong enough to stimulate American feeders to devise 
means of supplying the English market—the requisite amount of new 
capital has not been invested in cattle-farming at home to turn to 
account the addition made to the grazing land, or, if the new capital 
‘was invested, it has not been directed by adequate skill. We have 
in England such a superabundance of loanable capital seeking invest- 
ment, that for many years past capitalists have been complaining 
that they knew not what to do with the funds at their disposal. 
Why is it that ae ae of these funds has not gone into cattle- 
farming, if there y has been a deficiency of capital? And if 
it is skill that has been lacking, how is it that of all English ir- 
dustries farming alone should be deficient in skill ? These questions 
are well deserving the careful consideration of the landed interest. 
The Scotch cattle exhibited at Islington were less numerous 
than those at the Birmingham Show, where they formed almost 
half of the entries, and carried off nearly all the prizes open to 
them; but in proportion to their numbers they were scarcely 
less successful. The fact is another proof of the good seasons 
with which Scotland has been favoured during the past two 
er and of the consequent prosperity of her agriculture. 
ile in England sheep were dying last winter by hundreds 

of thousands from “ fluke,” induced by excessive wet, in Scot- 
land there was no such disease, and the crops, too, were fairly 
good. This year, again, has been one of the best, north of 
the Tweed, that have been known for a generation. The only 
fault that could be found with it, indeed, was that there was 
not enough of rain, The result has been that Scotch agricul- 
ture has not been tried as English agriculture has, and that Scotch 
farmers have had the courage to send their cattle to English shows, 
and have been rewarded by a large measure of success. That 
dependence upon the weather of which we have here again an 
illustration is, no doubt, a peculiar difficulty of agriculture. The 
manufacturer has to some small extent the same difficulty to 
contend with, as he usually gets his raw material from agriculture ; 
but even when this is so, he is generally able to recoup himself by 
raising the price of his goods. As a rule, too, the markets of the 
world being open to him, and the raw material constituting but 
a small portion of his cost, he is no worse off than his foreign com- 
petitors. But under free trade the farmer has to bear the greater 
, if not the whole, of the loss caused by bad seasons, There 

us not, therefore, the same scope for foresight, calculation, and 
skill in farmingas in trade. Do what he will, the agriculturist 
a more helpless in face of the elements than the merchant 


THE THEATRES. 


HE welcome return of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to the Hay- 
market Theatre has not been marked by any new production. 

The late Mr. Robertson's play School was successful in their last 
season and is successful still. It is not the best of the author's 
plays in constructive skill, having been grafted from a German to 
an ish soil, with the result of the process involving some ir- 
congruities in spite of the dramatist’s skill. It would be easy 
enough to hold up a great deal of the piece to the ridicule of readers ; 
more easy perhaps than to explain exactly its influence upon 
spectators. The play has some capital faults, the worst of which 
artistically is perhaps the cruel suspense in which old Farintosh 
is kept in the last scene in consequence of his nephew, Lord 
Beaufoy’s, resentment of the unjust, but thoroughly natural, sus- 
picion with which he finds himself regarded. But it must be re- 
membered that, on a first hearing at least, Farintosh’s suspense is 
shared by the audience, and that to keep an audience in interested 
suspense is one of a dramatist’s most legitimate and most 
useful ients. Probably the simplest and the truest explana- 
tion of the success of this and others of Mr. Robertson's comedies 
is that he knew the stage thoroughly. He had gauged the 
ilities of his interpreters and of his listeners; he knew 

what effects would be on the one hand best given, on the 
other best received; and he knew how to lead up to these 
effects without making them seem hurried or thrust in merely 
for the sake of etiect. Above all, he managed to give a 
human interest to his work, which will, to our thinking, save it 
from the extinction which some critics have foreseen for it. He 
dealt with a particular period and phase of manners, and in put- 
ting this on the stage, he sometimes exaggerated, sometimes mis- 
nted, and sometimes made blunders; but his ee had, 
for the most part, a real likeness to humanity underlying, and being 
of more import than, the trappings, whether of dress or manner, 
which they happened to wear. Take, for instance, the love scene 
between Lord foy and Bella in School. Its delicious inanity 
is closely connected, in the form of words which it takes, with a 
particular habitude of manner; but the feeling of the scene is 
not more true to one period than to another; and when well 
acted, as it now is, it pleases just as much on the third or 
fourth tition as it did when first produced. The contention 
that 7 emotion, struggling bashfully with habitual restraint 
and assumption of indifference, can be confined to any particular 


} period, does not, on the face of it, carry conviction. The 
| well-known amateur of the drama who a few years gj 
published a monograph on Robertson hit a truth which wag 
perhaps obscured by the startling comparisons in which jp 
the course of his work he indulged. The success of Robert. 
son’s plays is surely due to the fact that he knew what senti- 
ments would be recognized as true to nature by the whole of 
_ his audience ; and that, being a practised playwright, he knew how 
to express these sentiments in the best way both for his actors and 
for hisaudiences, As the writer to whom we have referred gaj 
| “The theoretical critic who believes in nothing but physical 
| action and anecdotic plot is puzzled when he encounters a Piece 
| like School, absolutely without story, which had one of the greatest 
| runs on record, and has to confess that there may be more thi 
| in art than are dreamt of in his philosophy.” ‘The same writer 
| goes on to observe that in Robertson’s social life comedies what 
was remarkable was, “not that he failed in exactly depicting its 
usages, but that he so far succeeded—and when he fails, it is 
often in compliance with some stage effect.” Probably most. of 
| our readers are tolerably well acquainted with the play of School, 
| and we need not add any detailed account of the particular piece 
| to these general remarks on the author's method. 
| As at present performed at the Haymarket the piece goes, if 
| possible, better than before. Mrs. Bancroft’s delightful rendering 
of Naomi Tighe seems, if anything, to have gained in brightness, 
Mr. Bancroft’s Jack Poyntz, Mr. Conway's Beaufoy,and Mr. Kemble’s 
Dr. Sutcliffe have all their old attractions; and in Mr. Kemble’s 
case there is, it seems to us, here and there a decided improvement, 
Mrs. Canninge and Miss Marion Terry play as well as formerly 
the parts of Mrs. Sutcliffe and Bella, and Miss Terry's 
| graceful and interesting performance suffers only from an 
| occasional excess of slowness. A new and markedly successful 
| feature in the cast is Mr. Brookfield’s acting of Krux. In Mr, 
_ Brookfield’s hands Krux becomes for the first time a personage 
| who seems at once life-like in himself and not out of keeping 
| With the rest of the play. The notion of meanness and cruelty 
| Suggested insensibly by the actor’s original and very ingenious 
| make-up and costume is never lost sight of and never unduly ob- 
| truded throughout the course of the play. It is conveyed in 
| every intonation, look, and gesture. Mr. Brookfield has now got 
| rid of the constraint of action which on former occasions some- 
| times stood in his way, and he seems to have learnt completely 
| the difficult art of standing still while he listens to the conver- 
| Sations of other people with an air of naturalness. His walk 
_ is throughout characteristic, and his run up the steps at sight of 
| the indignant Doctor’s uplifted stick is irresistibly comic without 
, being overdone. We have kept to the last a renewed expression 
of our admiration for Mr. Arthur Cecil’s acting throughout the 
piece, and especially in the last act, where the old man, having 
thrown off his foppish assumption of youth, bursts into a storm of 
conflicting emotion which is the more pathetic by reason of its 
helplessness. 

School is preceded by The Vicarage, a piece adapted from, or 
rather founded on, M. Feuillet’s Le Village, by Mr. Clement Scott. 
The piece has some obvious faults, which we pointed out when it 
was first produced, and need not now recur to. It is remarkable 
as giving the three principal actors concerned in it an opportunity 
of displaying a versatility which is not too common an accom- 

lishment. There are few actresses capable of —— the 
eat performed by Mrs. Bancroft of appearing in this piece as an 
old country vicar’s wife, quiet and gentle in nature and manner, 
who is happy in having no interest beyond the joys and woes of 
the people immediately around her; of appearing in the next 
piece as a light-hearted, pert, and charming school-girl, and of 
playing both parts as well as one can imagine their being 
played. Mr. Bancroft, who appears for the first time as 
George Clarke, the vicar’s travelled friend, has an unusually diffi- 
cult part to play. It is not only that Clarke is an entirely different 
personage from Jack Poyntz, but that the good traits which he 
displays at the end of the piece are heavily discounted by the 
extraordinary peng” | attributed to him at the beginning, In 
dealing with this part Mr. Bancroft shows, as he has shown on 
other occasions, that he has a distinct power of impersonation, 
and he manages to make the amazing remarks put into the tra- 
veller’s mouth concerning his host's entertainment as little startling 
as may be. Mr. Cecil’s Noel Haygarth is a very delicate and life- 
like performance, and Mr. Stewart Dawson’s quiet and clever 
acting as the old butler is highly commendable. 

At the St. James’s Theatre a version by Mr. Coghlan of M. 
Octave Feuillet’s Le Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre has 
produced under the not very appropriate title of Good Fortune. 
Two former versions of the French play have been put upon the 
London stage, as to one only of which, A Hero of Romance, we 
can speak from experience. This was arranged by Dr. Westland 
| Marston for Mr. Sothern, whose talent was not perhaps seen at its 
| best in the part of the hero. But, although there was not 80 
/much “smart” writing in Dr. Westland Marston’s version a8 
in Mr. Coghlan’s, it was, to our thinking, at once better written 
| and better adapted to stage purposes. In Mr. Coghlan’s piece the 

old man upon whose tardy repentance the hero’s restoration to 
his lost fortune turns, is a personage who is a good deal 
talked about, but never seen, and the adapter has provided 
a new catastrophe which is not particularly fortunite. The virtue 
of the hero's flinging into the fire the letter in which his employer 
confesses that, if right were done, his estate would belong to the 
hero, is unhappily discounted by the fact that the document has 
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not, for anything that we could discover in the dialogue, one shred of 
value. If Lord Neath, masquerading as Mr. Denis, had, after 
reading the letter, followed up his not unnatural desire to claim, 
and belief that he could claim, the estate, the people to whom he 
applied might have met him with an acknowledgment that the 
letter seemed on the face of it to be genuine, but also witha 
uestion as to what kind of use he proposed to make of it. No 
doubt the feeling which prompted Mr. Denis to destroy the letter 
was chivalrous enough in all conscience; but, for all practical pur- 
, what he threw into the fire might as well have been an 
unpaid bill. As there is a want of purpose and motive here, so is 
there at other important points of the piece. The brief reference 
iven by Isabel Ransome to hints which have been heard by her, 
ut scarcely, if at all, heard by the audience, cannot make her 
suspicion of the hero’s conduct seem ay oes | but gross and un- 
natural. Her jumping to the conclusion that Denis has purposely 
contrived their being left alone together, locked up in a ruined 
castle at nightfall, is, as presented in the play, utterly unaccount- 
able, and serves to accentuate the unpleasant qualities of a part 
which has but too little relief in the first act. The same 
want of skilful arrangement militates against the notion 
sought to be conveyed in the first act that Mr. Denis is a person 
of Crichton-like accomplishments. His sketches are dragged in 
the head and shoulders, and his offer to play the piano seems a 
trifle forced. The suggestion of his riding and vanquishing a 
nasty-tempered horse is managed much as it was in the play in 
which Mr. Sothern appeared, but seems to miss the sense of ex- 
citement which was then imparted to it. Again, the strong scene 
in the second act in which the governess makes love to the hero, is 
modified in a way which is more ingenious than successful. The 
lines are in their way admirably written ; the suggestionis made quite 
eeety enough for those who already know the story, but not, we 
ink, plainly enough for any playgoer who has still to find out 
what is the exact course of the play. As to the “smart” writing 
to which reference has been made, it is less fortunate than might 
have been anticipated from Mr. Coghlan’s experience. There are, 
no doubt, stupid, selfish, and heartless young men of all ranks of 
life in the world; but it is simply ridiculous to represent one 
young man saying to another who has been his friend, and who, 
as he knows, is ruined, “I should like to do something for you. 
Have a weed? It’s a good ’un, and there are only two left, so you 
can’t say I'm mean.” ‘This sentence, the words of which we quote 
from memory, is uttered by Mr. Tom Bolger ; but the whole part of 
Sir George Fallow is made up of sentences, if possible, yet more 
astonishing. His manners resemble closely those of the fellow- 
commoner who figures in the ridiculous book called Julian Home, 
The acting of the piece makes one wish all the more that the play 
were better. Mrs. Kendal, heavily weighted as she is with an un- 
natural and unattractive character, makes the very most that can 
be made of the lighter passages, and acts admirably in the more 
emotional parts. . Kendal’s character is at least consistent in 
its impossibility, and he plays it with grace and fire. Mr. Clayton 
seems to have been not unnaturally puzzled by the outrageous 
be provided for him, and has taken possibly the best course 
t he could take in strongly accenting its peculiarities. 
Mrs. Stephens is as usual inimitably funny as Lady Banks, Miss 
Linda Dietz plays Miss Somers with considerable skill, and Miss 
B. Buckstone and Master McConnell act two children’s parts capi- 
tally. But the whole effect of the piece is neither exciting nor 


ing. 

The run upon Mr. Booth’s performance of Richelieu has for the 
present interfered with his original intention of not appearing in 
any one part for more than a fortnight together; but it is greatly 
to be hoped that it will not prevent him from exhibiting his powers 
in a varied range of parts before le leaves us. 


REVIEWS. 


YOUNG IRELAND.* 


[HE original proprietor and editor of the Nation, which was 
the organ of the party once known as “ Young Jreland,” re- 
cords, with an enthusiasm unabated by years or variety of poli- 
tical experience, the early efforts of himself and his asscciates. 
Sir Charles Dutly has many qualifications for his task. With great 
ability and much literary experience he combines an earnest 
belief in the justice of his cause; and it may be added that he 
always writes in the language and the spirit of agentleman. His in- 
vective is seldom nal, and he never condescends to coarseness 
or buffoonery. Although it is impossible that any loyal English- 
man should accept his conclusions, his statements are never wilfully 
inaccurate, and his arguments are often forcible. That Ireland 
has often been treated with injustice is undeniable ; but that it 
should be constituted into an independent and probably hostile 
State is not an admissible inference. The issue which Sir C. 
Duffy raises must ultimately be decided by a comparison, though 
Not necessarily by a conflict, of forces. One part of the book may 
be read even by opponents with almost unmixed pleasure. The 
Contributors to the Nation were at the commencement of their 
enterprise all under the age of thirty; and congenial disposi- 
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tions, still further harmonized by a common task, united them 
in warm youthful friendship. Like all other societies of the 
same age and character, they by common consent elected one 
of themselves to be their leader and hero. Their historian 
believes as implicitly in his later age as in his youth, that 
Thomas Davis was a man of genius ; and perhaps he may be right. 
His zealous loyalty to the memory of his friend finds repeated 
and eloquent expression in all parts of his work, and especially 
when he recalls his own profound sorrow for his death. It can 
scarcely be admitted that Davis's character and achievements en- 
titled him to the attribute of greatness. At most, he was one of 
“the inheritors of unfulfilled renown”; and his early death saved 
him from participation in the ignominious failure of a mischievous 
and hopeless enterprise. Ifhe had lived three or four years longer, 
he would have engaged in the rebellion which he had from hi 
entrance into political lifedone his utmost to promote. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize with Sir Charles Duffy’s per- 
sonal attachment; and it is an open question whe dis- 
interested enthusiasm redeems from censure a fundamental 
mistake in a political career. There is no reason to doubt 
the justice of Sir C. Duffy’s tribute to the moral elevation of the 
young confederates. “The passion for liberty had burned up the 
trivialities of youth, and cleared their lives of foppery and licenti- 
ousress.” A whimsical protest against the charge that they werea 
“ mutual admiration society ” cannot be unconditionally admitted. 
All similar bodies are liable to the imputation; and the Young 
Irelanders might be excused for overrating one another’s contribu- 
tions to the common enterprise. Knots of clever young men are 
always sanguine of a success which seems to be due to the merits 
of themselves and their friends; but they seldom have the oppor- 
tunity of believing on plausible grounds that they are the principal 
agents of national regeneration. The extracts from their occa- 
sional private correspondence on personal topics are fresh and 
natural, but in no way remarkable. The still fewer quotations 
from the verses of the Nation bear little trace of poetical faculty. 
The a partial success which was achieved by the 
Tyrtzuses of Repeal might be described in the words of a perha 
invidious criticism on a German t and patriot. Korner, it 
was said, hobbled on to immortality like a duck, on one 
leg and one wing, as a versifier and a soldier. Some members 
of the body might perhaps have become great if they had bees 
favoured by fortune; and all Sir C. Duffy’s early assistants in the 
conduct of the Nation appear to have been unselfish and sincere, 
The present volume ends with the death of Davis, on the eve of the 
collapse of the Repeal Association, and of the succession of the 
Young Ireland party to the conduct of the agitation on the retire- 
ment of its founder and leader. There had for some time been 
feelings of irritation between the two sections of Repealers; 
Davis had on more than one occasion come into direct collision 
with O'Connell. The Irish leader had, according to Sir C. A 
fallen under the influence of his son, John O'Connell, who ho 
like Garibaldi’s sons, to succeed to the position of his fa 
The tendency of the profession of agitator to become hereditary is 
a curious illustration of the natural family ambition which is de- 
nounced by democrats and socialists, The remaining volume is to 
record the conspiracy and the abortive insurrection which were the 
consequences of the teaching of the Nation. Smith O’Brien, 
Mitchell, and Meagher will probably occupy in its the posi- 
tion which had been vacated by Davis. It is to be hoped that 
Sir C. Duffy will provide his readers with an index, and that he 
will condescend to the ignorance of readers by supplying dates. 
In a volume of 700 pages, it is almost impossible to discover, ex- 
cept by independent recollection or creat the year in which an 
event after 1841 happened. That the Maynooth Act was passed in 
1845 may be deeply impressed on Sir C. Duffy’s mind ; but after five- 
and-thirty years his contemporaries may imperfectly remember 3 
fact which is probably unknown to the younger generation. 

Mr. Duffy, with Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davis, founded the Nation 
in 1841. From the first the literary associates devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of national Irish sentiment; and the 
popular sympathy with their objects, combined with their own 
energy and ability, procured for their journal considerable circula- 
tioh and influence. In the laudable task of teaching Irish history 
to their countrymen, it may be conjectured that ie were not 
minutely critical. Sir C. Duffy's fourth chapter, which is called 
“ A Bird's-eye View of Irish History,” begins with the statement 
that, fourteen centuries before the Christian era, “an expedition of 
Celts from Spain, led by a chief whose name in its Latinized form 
is Milesius, landed on the island, and after some fierce fighting, 
obtained possession of it.” It would perhaps be safer to assert that 
Miiesius came to Ireland in the same year in which Brutus, the 
son of Aineas, gave his name to Britain, and Scota, the daughter 
of Pharaoh, to Scotland. As Sir C. Duffy in the next sentence 
jumps over 2,500 years to the arrival of the Normans, no practical 
consequences follow from the Milesian conquest. The Nation 
seems, as might have been expected, to have accepted the his- 
torical doctrines of Thierry, whose authority has not increased 
in recent times. If the an ism of subject races to their 
conquerors is the origin of modern revolutions, it is difficult to 
understand why Davis, whose father, descended, as the name im- 


plies, from a Welsh family, himself belonged to Buckinghamshire, 

should have been an Irish rebel. His maternal grandfather, of 

ge Yorkshire descent, had happened to settle at ow, where 
vis was born. 


The Young Irish , tho as writers they pursued an i 
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which became more and more formidable. In and out of the 
press they and their associates had talked sedition or treason for 
two or three years, when, in 1849, Sir Robert Peel, in answer to 
@ question in the House of Commons, repeated a former declara- 
tion of Lord Althorp, that he would resist the Repeal of the 
‘Union even if the alternative were civil war. O'Connell and his 
allies of course expressed surprise and indignation at a menace of 
force directed, as they said, against a constitutional agitation for 
the repeal of a simple Act of Parliament. Sir Robert Peel may 
perhaps have committed a verbal indiscretion in denouncing their 
obvious purpose, rather than their ostensible method of proceed- 
ing. It was perfectly natural that both O'Connell and the writers 
in the Nation should attribute to the Minister the first appeal to 
force ; but it is strange that Sir C. Duffy should, after a am in- 
terval, blame Sir Robert Peel for his acceptance ofa challenge which 
‘he and his friends had again and again openly offered. Their efforts 
‘had been directed, not to the repeal of an Act of Parliament, 
‘except, perhaps, as a preliminary measure, but to separation from 
the Crown of England and to the establishment of an indepen- 
dent State. Sir C. Duffy more than once complacently quotes 
the doctrine of the Nation that Ireland should have a foreign 
policy, which, as he explains, meant alliance with France or 
America, or with both, against England. Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Greeley, and other conspicuous American politicians, had inso- 
lently offered assistance to Ireland in rebellion against the Im- 
rial Government; and Mr. Tyler, then President of the United 
tates, had with gross indecency expressed his sympathy with 
the cause of Irish independence. The sweet singers of the 
Nation, among many effusions of similar tenor, had composed 
lyric strains in honour of Akbar Khan, solely on the ground cf 
his treacherous massaere of English officers and soldiers. If any 
other criminal had committed an atrocity injurious to England, 
his exploit would have been applauded in the columns of the 
Nation. It was absurd to express angry astonishment at the 
defiance of their threats by a Minister who paid them the un- 
deserved compliment of assumiug that they were in earnest. 

A similar criticism may be applied to Sir C. Duffy's elaborate 
discussion of the proceedings for conspiracy against the leaders of 
the Repeal Association, of whom he was one. Few readers will 
be deeply impressed by the contention, overruled by the majo- 
rity of English judges, that the judgment was vitiated by errors of 
procedure, or by want of correspondence between the judgment 
and the record. The law of conspiracy is undoubtedly cumbrous, 
as the traversers found to their advantage; but martyrs, though 
they may have a right to profit by legal quibbles devised by special 
pleaders, ought not to be too indignant when they are accused of 
the acts on which their reputation depends. If the jury panel was 
wrongly struck, if Mr. Peacock’s objections to the record were well 
founded, it was still true that the speakers in the Association and 
the writers in the Repeal press had devoted all their energies to 
the prosecution of rebellion and civil war. Even if it were held 
that they were morally justified in their efforts by the condition of 
Treland, it is unreasonable to blame an established Government for 
asserting its own existence. The prosecution, though the judg- 
ment was reversed by the House of Lords, had the effect 
of silencing O'Connell. He was nearly seveuty, his health 
‘was perhaps already breaking, and Sir C. Duffy mentions for 
the first time the curious fact that O'Connell was at the time 
deeply in love with a young lady who afterwards declined 
to marry him. Sir C. Dutfy and his friends had been deeply dis- 
appointed by O'Connell's submission to the mandate of the Govern- 
ment by which the Clontarf meeting was prohibited. It was true 
that he had repeatedly announced his determination to resist; but 
his error consisted, not in practical recognition of superior force, 
but in previous bluster. ‘The patriots of the Nation knew as well 
as O'Connell that ro preparations had been made for the rebellion 
which had so long been threatened. It would have been a folly 
and a crime to provoke a collision betwee the troops and the 
multitude which would have crowded a monster meeting. 


Sir C. Daffy does justice to Sir Robert Peel's bold and wise 
policy of conciliation, which was unfortunately interrupted by 
the famine and by his own retirement from office. He also re- 
marks on the grudging support and the factious criticism of the 
leaders of Opposition, especially of Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Macaulay. Tie endowment of Maynooth, while it excited clamour 
in England, was gratefully accepted by the Roman Catholic = 
lates and priesthood, and even by the Repeal Association. The 
foundation of the Colleges which were afterwards affiliated to 
the Queen's University widened the difference between the Young 
Ireland party and the followers of O'Connell. Sir C. Duffy and 
his friends were anxious to secure the opportunity of liberal 
education for the Irish middle class; and, although they objected 
to some provisions in the Bill, they saw the possibility of effecting 
a compromise. O'Connell and his son, on the other hand, borrowed 
from Sir Robert Inglis the foolish nickname of “ godless colleges”; 
and, although they failed in their attempts to deteat the meagure, 
they did their utmost to create the noxious prejudice which has 
deprived a later generation of academical training. This contro- 
versy gave occasion to the conflicts between Davis and O'Connell 
which ended, after the death of the Young Ireland leader, in the 
disruption of the Repeal Association. ‘The more upright and 
zealous section of agitators had been consistent in their desire to 

ualify their countrymen for the independence with which they 
fo d to endow them. They established reading-rooms ; they pub- 
ished and circulated books in which their version of patriotism 
was inculcated; and they eveu hoped to achieve the desperate task 


of detaching the upper and middle classes from their attac 

to the English connexion. Their story is well told by their guy. 
viving colleague. His eloquence will perhaps revive the mem 
of Young Ireland among the disaffected portion of his country. 
men, but it will scarcely win an English proselyte. When Sir 0, 
Duffy asks why there are no manufactures in three out of four 
Trish provinces, when he complains that the Irish seas teem with 
fish which are not caught, and that the harbours are empty of 
merchandise, he virtually condemns, not the legislation or govern. 
ment which give every facility to industrial enterprise, but the 
incurable turbulence which drives away capital and confidence 
from Ireland. 


LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND HILL* 
(First Notice.) 


ik 1s very easy to understand the difficulties which must haye 
beset Dr. [ill in the editing or writing of this book—difficulties 
which indeed he indicates in his preface. Biography is always a 
very difficult task. If the biographer and his subject have 
strangers, the writer sets to his work with one hand tied. If th 
have been friends, and still more relations, he is frequently ham- 
pered with a knowledge of the wishes of the deceased which 
prevents him from putting himself quite at the standpoint of the 
ordinary reader, and he is likely to lay most stress on things which 
are not of the most general interest. But Dr. Hill’s case was worse 
than this. He was not even left free to write such a biography as 
might seem best to him, nor had he, on the other hand, the com- 
—!, light duty of merely editing an already written auto- 

iography. Sir Rowland Hill had in his lifetime written, and it 
seems printed, a voluminous History of Penny Postage, which, it 
need hardly be said, was an autobiography in all but the name. 
But, in the first place, this narrative passed over the first, and by no 
means the least remarkable, half of his life. For, though the present 
generation only thinks of him in connexion with his Post Office 
reforms, it must be remembered that, years before, it seemed at 
least possible that he would go down to posterity as the reformer, 
not of English postal arrangements, but of English schools, while 
even this great addition does not exhaust the list of the results 
of his untiring inventiveness. Moreover, absorbed as he was 
in the work which had been the delight and torment of his 
manhood, he had, as we can very readily believe, and can 
indeed see from this book, allotted far too much space to 
the mere technical details of his fight with the Post Office 
authorities, to the exclusion of matters of more personal and 
general interest. It is only a generation which has actually fought 
at the Alma, or has had friends fighting there, that can endure the 
recital of that battle in several hundred pages. Sir Rowland had 
apparently recorded his successive Almas very much in this way, 
and his nephew has had, in accordance with counsel which he 
tells uz he gave his uncle in his lifetime, to retrench the record 
very considerably. Even as it is, we are inclined to feel a 
doubt whether he has gone quite far enough in this direction. A 
thousand large and closely printed pages make a somewhat —— 
ously bulky monument to lay on the grave of a man whose life, 
though probably of greater importance to the country than that 
of all but a very few of his contemporaries, had but little of mov- 
ing incident in it. But, on the whole, Dr. Hill has probably done 
well to make this first edition of his uncle’s life complete enough 
to be a book of reference for all who are interested in the subject. 
He may very likely have an opportunity of preparing a more 
popular edition, and then he would be well advised to abandon 
the division into history and autobiography altogether, to include 
only a few extracts from Sir Rowland’s own work, and, giving his 
own share of the book intact as it now is, to refashion the rest in 
the same style and form. 

If the actual national importance of the second half of Rowland 
Hill's life surpassed that of the first half, we are inclined to 
think that the history of the first half is, from the purely 
biographical point of view, the more interesting of the two ; and 
in this first notice we shall confine ourselves to it, reserving 
the active official life for another occasion. The family in 
which Rowland Hill was the third son was as remarkal 
for the longevity of its members as for their intellectual dis- 
tinction. A singular proof of the former family character- 
istic is given by Dr. Hill in the remark that his great-uncle 
volunteered against the Pretender; that is to say, men now 
living familiarly knew a man who had arrived at full age a 
hundred and thirty-five years ago. As to the second, it is 
sulficient to say that, of a large family, assisted in no way by birth 
or connexion, and in their early days positively poor, almost every 
member made his way to considerable eminence in his profession, 
or in official station. Sir Rowland Hill’s father was at firsta 
tradesman on a small scale. But in the early years of the cent 
he opened a school, and this school, when his sons grew up and 
tcok 2 share in it, rapidly became famous. Mr. Hill the elder 
was a stanch Liberal of the old doctrinaire school, believing im- 
licitly that Toryism had made the world a desert, and that 
Putioneteey Reform, Free-trade, cheap books, and instructior, 
&c. &c., would it make it a paradise. There is something touch- 
ing enough (when we look back at the thing through what has 
happened since) in the Nunc dimittis of joy which, as his grand- 


* Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., and History of Penny Postage. By 
Sir Rowland Hill and George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 2 vols. London: 
De La Rue & Co. 1880. 
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gon tells us, the old man uttered at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which was opened a few months before his death. He was, 
however, by no means a mere politician; he was alsoa fervent 
student of natural science. But, though he was in many ways 
well fitted for a schoolmaster, he seems to have lacked the firm- 
ness of hand and the spirit of discipline which are above all things 
requisite. These, however, were amply supplied by his sons when 
they came to take the reins, and the school at Hazelwood 
(whither it had been moved from Hill Top, its first abode) soon, as 
we have said, became famous. Rowland Hill and one of his 
brothers published a —— explaining the singular system 
of education which they had perfected, and which long con- 
tinued to be carried out. Everything was done by code, and 
the code was administered by a constitutional government 
elected by the boys themselves. Even the judicial department was 
in the hands of delegates of the Pag culprits. These things 
naturally rejoiced the souls of Bentham, Mill, Brougham, and others 
of the straitest sect of the utilitarian and useful-knowledge per- 
fectionists. But there came a time when they thought of showing 
their joy in @ manner very dubiously gratifying to the Hills. 
These latter, by almost superhuman labours, had made a position 
for themselves, and had at last reached the possibility of afflu- 
ence. Time had been when the young Rowland, to get money 
for his studies and experiments, had had to sell herbs out 
of the garden and to resort to other similar expedients. Now 
they had a school with over a hundred pupils, and more 
were being constantly pressed on them. It was evident, how- 
ever, that if,as the leading London Radicals had some idea of 
doing, a school on the same plan were set up close to the capital, 
the prestige, and with it the profit, of Hazelwood would be in not 
alittle danger. In the Hill family everything was settled on con- 
stitutional principles by a family council; indeed the very ex- 
penses seem long to have been conducted on the budget plan, and 
so much, we suppose, was voted to each brother as he required it. 
The family council now determined to anticipate the danger by 
themselves establishing a metropolitan Hazelwood. The site 
chosen was Bruce Castle, at Tottenham; and Rowland Hill, 
with his system and one of his brothers, migrated to this new 
home. 

A great deal of interesting information as to this curious 
system of education is to be found in Dr. Hill's pages. One 
naturally asks, How did it succeed? Dr. Hill does not in so 
many words answer this question; but he very — gives ba 
tatiens from which the reader can draw his own conclusions. The 
personal force and energy of the able men who worked it no doubt 
got far better results out of it than might have been expected, and 
prevented the catastrophe which must have occurred had one or 
two clever and a boys made use of the opportunities of 
revolt against a weak or incompetent master which the Hazel- 
wood “constitution” provided. But Mr. Lucas Sargant, himself 
8 pupil, gives his testimony that the boys did not look back with 
pleasure on the system; that it made them Dano d old ; that 
the thoughtlessness, the spring, the elation of childhood were taken 
from them. “The school was, in truth,a moral hotbed, which 
forced us into a precocious imitation of maturity.” On the other 
hand, a very competent observer, Captain Basil Hall, as quoted in 
the Edinburgh Review for January 1825, arrived at an exactly 
opposite conclusion after a “ most careful inspection ” of the whole 
establishment. However one may strike the balance between 
these conflicting authorities, there can be no doubt whatever of 
the immense advantages which the self-reliance, the equal justice, 
the hard work, and the fair play of Hazelwood gave it over such 
dens of bullying, idleness, and bad practices of all kinds as 
English schools too often were sixty years ago. 

At Tottenham, Rowland Hill worked pretty nearly as hard as he 
had done at Hazelwood ; but the neighbourhood of the capital gave 
him pleasant society, and, what was more precious still, plentiful 
a of exercising his talents for invention and organization. 

e had been a mechanical inventor as well asa deviser of systems 
from his earliest boyhood. He had made cunning electrical 

ratus, and had demonstrated therewith at lectures which his 
father gave; he had thought of improvements in astronomical 
instruments, and had carried out not a few; he had devised a 
eylinder press for printing continuously, which was, at any rate 
in general principles, a forerunner of the machines upon which 
every important daily paper in the kingdom is now produced. In 
@ memorandum dated just after the Reform Bill, Dr. Hill found 
this formidable list of mechanical devices which were then occu- 
pying his uncle’s thoughts: —“ Pendulous mechanism as applied to 
steamboats. Propelling steamboats by a screw. Improvements 
in Bramah’s Press. Plan for checking the speed of stage-coaches. 
Weighing letters, Assorting letters in coach. Telegraphs by 
pressure of air. Gas for distant places compressed along small 
pipes. Road-making by machinery.” It is curious that two of these 
should indirectly concern the subject which was destined to make 
him famous, though he does not seem to have as yet turned his 
thoughts to Post Office reform from the financial point of view. 
What might have seemed more visionary schemes were, however, 
formed by himself and his brothers, one of them being for a so- 
“social community,” a sort of unecclesiastical monachism, 
uniting co-operation, as now understood, with social life. This 
scheme seems to have been seriously considered by a large number 
of persons. All this time, however, Rowland Hill was anxious to 
ve up school-keeping, and a chance meeting with Edward Gibbon 
akefield resulted in his being appointed Secretary to the South 
Australian Colonization Commission, after being connected in 


the same capacity with the unofficial South Australian Associa- 
tion. With these bodies he worked for some years, gaining, 
naturally, considerable insight into official life, increasing his 
acquaintance with public men, and in many other bef storing ap 
for his future of this 
usiness must proper ed as the turning-point in his 
career. It until 1837 that he entered 
upon the campaign which was to occupy him for the remainder of 
his life of health and strength. At that date he was forty-two 
years old, and had for some five or six years had abundance of 
that mixture with the world at large which is frequentl gs 3 
to provincial-bred men even of the greatest natural force. 
was still an ardent and convinced Liberal, though his zeal took the 
form rather of eagerness for practical improvements in the condition 
of the people than of political doctrinairism. But, as we have 
said, the history of his performances in reference to postal reform 
had better be left for another occasion. 


GALLENGA’S SOUTH AMERICA.* 


R. GALLENGA tells us that a traveller to South America 
+¥E has choice of two routes. He can go from Europe to any 
one of the ports of Brazil south of Para, and when he has fairly 
“done” that Empire, he can go through the Straits of Magalhaens 
to Chili, Peru, and Ecuador, and return by Panama. Or, he may 
reverse this order of things, and take the West Indian islands on 
his way to the isthmus, and then come down the whole coast of 
South America in magnificent steamers, and finish his tour by 
visiting Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and Rio Janeiro. The 
author wisely chose the latter route, and gradually exchanged the 
stifling, steamy, oppressive atmosphere of the tropics for the deli- 
cious and pure air of Chili and the unrivalled climate of the 
Pampas. it was unlikely that a writer of such experience and 
intelligence would not have a good deal to tell us about republi- 
can institutions, commerce, physical comforts, social and moral 
progress, and population. His style, though a little too redun- 
dant and overflowing at times, is animated, expressive, and 
clear. He has that eye for the natural features of a strange 
country which is always descrying resemblances to well-known 
places in the Old World. The t street in Buenos Ayres 
“ hardly comes up to the width of the Corso at Rome.” ‘The 
railways on the tops of the Andes eclipse the Soemmering Pass. 
Another panorama reminds him of the Superga at Turin; and the 

laciers of Norway and Switzerland sink into utter insignificance 
fore the masses of ice, sometimes fifteen and twenty miles in 
length, which amaze the traveller who threads the narrow 
channels of the Straits of Magalhaens, instead of, as in former days, 
rounding Cape Horn. Mr. Gallenga generally kept close to the 
beaten track, except during one or two occasions in his visit 
to Chili. He went wherever railways or comfortable ocean 
steamers tempted him, or rude mail coaches could jolt him over 
execrable roads. He encountered sundry discomforts, but never 
itive hardships. He never cut his way through the jungle 
ike Mr. Bigg-Wither; or sailed for hundreds of miles up 
the tributaries of the Amazon, camping on the beach at night, 
like Mr. Smith. It is true that he once thought of crossing the 
Andes from Santiago to the Argentine Republic, in preference to 
taking the long sea route, and he was once sufficiently near to the 
Araucanian Indians to hear terrible stories of their predatory 
habits and to find the Chilians panic-struck at an expected foray. 
But, as a general rule, he seems to have been satistied with the 
main lines of traffic, and his work is naturally coloured by what he 
saw and heard in civilized centres and outposts. We impute no 
blame to him when we say that on certain points his pages are a 
blank. Of fauna he has nothing, and of flora he has very little, to 
say. Inquirers who write to the papers to know how in foreign 
lands sport can be combined with sight-seeing or with a livelihood, 
peed not refer to Mr. Gallenga. Once, when in Chili, he crossed 
torrents on alarming suspension bridges, and enjoyed such 
moderate sport as “ the birds in the bush and the trout in the 
stream” could yield. Alligators, he says, can be shot, or shot at, 
from the deck of a steamer, a3 they bask on the mud of the 
Paraguay and Parana rivers. And young men may possibly be 
tempted to colonize the Argentine Republic by glowing descrip- 
tions of life in the saddle, and extensive flats either covered with 
lowing herds or sheltering winged and — game in which 
native Indians have “ concurrent rights.” Neither, again, does the 
author afford very much information as to the security of life and 
property, the efficiency of the police, the administration of justice, 
or similar topics. Incidentally, we gather that in these important 
departments there is yet a good deal to be done. We should also 
say that the author commenced his travels with a predisposition 
to view recent events and probable changes with rather Liberal 
eyes, and that, as he proceeded on his tour, repeated stories of the 
venality and the recklessness of political adventurers caused him to 
modify his opinions. Though Chili undoubtedly owes a good deal 
of its quiet life to an aristocracy, its prosperity is “ factitious and 
ephemeral,” and may have to be succeeded by something more in 
keeping “ with the stern exigencies of a democratic community ”— 
words which, in the mouth of one so experienced, are almost as 
mysterious as were the sentences of Dickens’s “regular Down 
Easter” in the American Notes. Then, in the Valley of the Rio 
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Chillan, not very far from San Rosendo, he gave vent to the 


reflection that the oaks and elms of the proudest duke in England 
were quite contemptible “by the side of the glorious timber 
of God's own Park "—a sort of phrase which strikes us as 
culled from the vocabulary of the “thoughtful,” but excitable 
Radical. But a little further on it would appear as if a longer 
acquaintance with South American communities had disabused 
the author of any “ unreasoning partiality to the mere name of a 
republic”; and when he denounces Presidential changes, “ rabid 
politicians, and a blatant fire-and-brimstone press,” we begin to feel 
that we have done Mr. Gallengaan injustice; that he has ceased to 
believe in the supremacy of riff-ratf; and we heartily endorse 
his advice to the Brazilians to recognize the heavy debt which 
they owe to their sovereign for at least half a century of social 
order and constitutional rule. 
In truth, the chapters on Peru, Ecuador, and Paraguay are 
powerful exposures of the madness of universal suffrage, with its 
series of shifting Presidents and its scrambles for power and place. 
It is quite certain that, whatever may be the future of South America 
—and Mr. Gallenga is convinced that it has a fine future—aristo- 
cratic Chili and monarchical Brazil are far ahead of the numerous 
republies in which good Presidents are ruthlessly murdered and 
unscrupulous despots rule for years by alternate corruption and 
force. But we shall now run down the coast with the author, 
sympathizing with him in the length of time it took the Nile 
steamboat to go from Southampton to Colon on the Isthmus of 
Panama. Twenty-one days were required to get over about 5,500 
miles. Colon is a wretched net. hideous negroes, built on a 
marshy island and reeking with fever. It is named after the dis- 
coverer of America and adorned by his statue, the gift of the 
Empress Eugénie. From this place to Panama there is a railway, 
forty-seven miles in length, constructed, at an outlay of two and a 
half millions, through a mass of tangled vegetation, which at 
times threatens to strangle the very line in its Panama 
is little better than Colon—a miserable town with a splendid site. 
Naturally Mr. Gallenga has something to say about the ambitious 
project of Sir F. Lesseps. He is inclined to think that the cost of 
the canal may double the present estimate of money and time, and 
may require eighty millions sterling and twenty yearsof work. The 
estimated difference in the tides of the Pacific and Atlantic, some 
thing like twenty-six feet, reminds us of a very clever story, 
the “ Junction of the Oceans,” in a series of sketches published 
under the title of Bole Ponjis, by the late Henry Meredith 
Parker. That humorous and ingenious writer imagined the 
successful cutting of this very canal; dwelt on the complacent 
verdict of the best engineers of the day on the scheme, and 
the demonstrable absurdity of thinking that any difference in the 
levels of the oceans could cause the slightest anxiety; described 
the expectant multitudes assembled at Panama, and the magnifi- 
cent spectacle of letting in the water, in the presence of the 
Federation of the World, in the year 2098. But, when the last 
barrier had been removed in the story, the opening let in, not the 
eful waters of the Pacific, but a raging ocean, tossed up 
into peaks and mountains high as the Alps, to descend in a cata- 
ract, to overwhelm the universe, and to reduce mankind for the 
second time to Deucalion and Pyrrha. Vague apprehensions 
about the difference of levels may not hinder the completion of 
the work; but want of funds and political complications and 
rival schemes may prolong the date when the Suez Canal shall 
be eclipsed. 

Leaving an unhealthy climate and a corrupt community, -Mr. 
Gallenga went down the coast in one of the splendid steamers of 
the South Pacific Mail Company, and touched at Guayaquil, 
which he oddly describes as a thriving but shabby seaport of 
Ecuador, Of this republic he has little to say, except that, like 
most other States in the Southern hemisphere, it murders its 
Presidents and, till lately, sent St. Peter’s pence to Rome. A 
longer stay in Peru enabled him to go from Callao to Lima, or, as 
it is still called, Los Reyes, “the city of the kings.” The site is 
magnificent and unrivalled; but the climate, though equable and 
temperate, is one of the most dispiriting in the world. There is 
no violent tropical rain, but only a dreary Scotch mist which 
for six months obscures the sun. The Andes are very rarely seen, 
and the nights are always cold. There is nothing in the country 
to compensate for this bad climate. Roads are mere tracks, 
ankle-deep in sand. Railroads, intended to span the Andes and 
to reach the great tributaries of the Amazon, are at a standstill 
for want of money, though at some places they have been carried 
to heights which were thought impossible; some of the gold 
mines are worked out, while the i ver mines are either badly 
managed or are now possessed Bolivia; stores of 0 
which was to have taken the minerals, are comi 
end; and the senseless struggle of Peru with Chili has disturbed 
the finances of the former State and impoverished the country. 
Yet the account of Mr. Gallenga’s trip to the Oroya Pass, of the 
Montana or eastern - of the Andes, and of the difficulties 
already surmounted, to the conclusion that the Transandean 
railways, if completed, would not only be splendid monuments of 
engineering skill, but important elements in that future of boundless 
— and restored credit in which Mr. Gallenga would have us 

eve. 

The author stayed rather longer in Chili, and his account, while 
it disparages aristocratic government, confirms all that we haveever 
read or heard of that country. In the first place, the atmosphere is 
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Paradise, is remarkable for cleanliness and order. Santiago, og 
a noble site, has broad streets, groves and fountains, fine publig 
edifices, wealthy private mansions, a promenade, a museum, g 
model farm, and everything that becomes a political capital, Ap 
Anglo-Indian might be led to think that it combines all the merit, 
of Simla and of Calcutta. Here the landed aristocracy spend the 
revenues of their vast estates, monopolize public offices, and raige 
the prices of foreign articles, from Letts’s Diaries to German dolla, 
Mr. Bright would be glad to know that, owing to a change in thy 
law of succession, estates are now being divided; but the com 
dition of the labouring population is said to be one of mi 
They emigrate to Bolivia, when they cannot live on their Chiliag 
allotments of a few acres, supplemented by wages for extm 
work, While Northern and Central Chili both suffer from dro 
owing to Polar winds, the Southern tract has continuous rain 
for weeks. Here we are in the region of primeval forest and 
luxuriant vegetation. There are lovely islands fringing the coast; 
land-locked bays disclosing at every turn scenes of exquisite beauty; 
and thrifty German colonists, who, though looked on with some 
slight suspicion, settle, drink beer, establish singing clubs, and 
grow almost as fat as the obese Chilians. The conduct of Chili in 
the recent war with Peru deserves more favourable notice than it 
has received at the hands of Mr. Gallenga. Those who have 
watched the origin and progress of the campaign can scarcely 
doubt that the righteous cause has hitherto triumphed. Whether 
success in war will be a source of ruin or of prosperity, whether 
the acquisition of nitrate and guano will corrupt the sober 
minded and industrious population of Chili, are questions whieh 
may admit of controversy. But it is certain that hitherto Chili 
stands first among the republican States of South America 
for public credit and political capacity. It is not specially 
favoured by nature. One of its chief wants, water, no amount 
of development will ever supply. Its ape is little more 
than two millions, and the want of any fertile land on the eastern 
slope of the Andes is scarcely compensated by some sixty harbours 
on its long narrow strip of coast. The revenue is about three 
millions and a quarter, and the public debt is not much more than 
three times the revenue. The mineral produce is equal to the 
agricultural wealth. If there is any one State which may look 
forward to its ‘‘ future,” it is this narrow, thirsty, aristocratic 
State, and to this conclusion all Mr. Gallenga’s facts and argu. 
ments really point, in spite of his adverse opinions. 

As a contrast let us just look at the picture drawn of P 
by this experienced writer, who talks, as we have said, about the 
“stern exigencies of a democratic community.” Though on the 
borders of the tropics, it lies between two large and fertilizing 
rivers, the Paraguay and the Parana, the former of which is 
navigable throughout the whole length of this republic, and, in- 
deed, up into the very heart of Brazil. The soil is fitted for the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, tobacco, and sugar. The number of its 
cattle might easily be doubled or trebled; and stock and meat 
could be exported to a large extent. Three-fourths of the land 
belong to the State. The want of a seaboard is half compen 
sated by those two navigable rivers, and railways would easi 
open a communication with Brazil. Yet the whole revenue #@ 
only 121,000/., or about the average of a single district under the 
Perpetual Settlement of Bengal. The expenditure, it is almost 
needless to add, exceeds the revenue, and there is a public debt of 
a million and a half. Its history, since 1811,is made up of ames 
for power, imprisonments, confiscations, proscriptions, a wic. 
war with Brazil and the republics of the Plate, and the rule of a 
ferocious despot, Lopez II., who took advantage of a popular form of 
government first to master and then to ruin his country. Asuncion, 
the capital, is like a city of the dead, with wildernesses for its 
squares and streets ; it is almost a misnomer to talk of the labour- 
ing population, where every one is incorrigibly indolent and 
vicious ; the priests openly outrage morality, and cock- 
fighting, racing, and card-playing form the serious business of 
lite. Paraguay might be a compact and model Republic. It now 
merely represents a good-sized tract in South America covering 
nearly sixty thousand square miles, without the rudiments of civil 
Government at home or the slightest credit abroad. 
Uruguay isa State with a fine capital and fair prospects ; but, 
in point of size and capacity for development, the Argentine Re- 
public is probably at the head of the list of similar South American 
States. Itis true that Buenos Ayres asa port is surpassed by 
Monte Video; but the extent of country open to emigrants and 
settlers in the Plate is enormous. As Mr. Gallenga pointedly 
observes, the question is not whether abundance of land can be 
had at a moderate price, but whether a residence any where ia 
the neighbourhood of Cordova or Rosario is not burdened with 
conditions to which few Englishmen would submit. The cli- 
mate is salubrious, regular, and enjoyable; life in an estancia 
enables a proprietor to be in the saddle half the day; and the 
isolation is not more than is experienced by many a tea-planter in 
Assam or Cachar. But we confess to some doubt about the 
development of agriculture when we read of long flats covered 
with stunted brushwood and saline efflorescence ; want of water; 
a horrible grass, termed the Flechilla, which works its way into 
the clothes of men, the wool of the living sheep, and the 
joints of mutton; plagues of locusts; and alternate 
to plunder by marauding Indians and Gauchos, and to requi- 
sitions for valuable cattle and favourite horses by the vil 
tuous partisans of rival candidates for place. Doubtless the 


pure and salubrious, the only drawback being the continued drought 
and the frequency of earthquakes. Valparaiso, or the Vale of 


account of a visit to a comfortable country house not a hundred 
miles [from Buenos Ayres, or to a saladero where cattle are 
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htered, skinned, and salted for exportation with more than 
the celerity of Chicago, sounds attractive. But it is surely 
jronical in Mr. Gallenga to say that a young man with 10,000/. 
or 20,000. of his own, “might do worse than settle on the 
broad lands of the Plate.” Those who command this capital 
will employ or invest it elsewhere. What is wanted is that 
the Argentine rulers should make life and property as safe as 
jaws and Governments can make them, and give fair scope for 
the energies of younger sons with healthy constitutions, good 
education, and some fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds. 

We have so recently noticed Mr. Smith’s excellent work on 
Brazil that we must pass over Mr. Gallenga’s chapter on this vast 
Empire. If any State in South America can look to the 
future, it is surely a country which has a revenue of fourteen 
millions slightly in excess of its expenditure, splendid rivers, 
several fine seaports, and every kind of tropical produce. Here, 
as elsewhere, the question of labour will be a crucial test when 
slavery comes to an end a few years hence. This example of a 
successful trip may possibly induce those who now multiply know- 
ledge and run to and fro on the earth, to visit South America, and 
form a judgment for themselves on the multitude of topics started 
and discussed in this volume; but it must not be hastily assumed 
that every traveller with an eye for scenery and an ear and pen for 
statistics will be able to turn out as instructive, agreeable, and in- 
teresting a volume. 


BLACKIE’S FAUST‘ 


a general way we are of opinion that there are too many 


translations of Faust in the world already. Not that among 
these good ones are wanting; but, on the contrary, two or three 
are so good that there seems to be no reasonable prospect of im- 
proving on them. One, Bayard Taylor's, is more than good ; it is 
@ masterpiece in its way, and it would hardly be rash, considering 
the difficulties of the undertaking and the completeness of the 

ormance, to call it the best verse translation in the English 
Sean. It shares with Miss Swanwick’s version, and one or 
two others at most, the honour of having gone through with the 
Second Part of Faust as well as the First. Of Miss Swanwick’s 
work we had occasion to speak not quite two years ago. Along 
with Mr. Kegan Paul's translation (which, however, is of the First 
Part only) it may take a place as near Bayard Taylor's as any. 
Close on these comes Sir Theodore Martin's, which, if it does not 
everywhere attain the modern standard of exactness, has great 
occasional felicities. Anster’s work must be named because it is 
familiar ; but nowadays we can hardly count it as a translation at 
all. Besides these we have the multitude, too many to be remem- 
bered by name; some of them, no doubt, meritorious enough to 
have won distinction if their authors had chosen to ride in less 
crowded lists. In this state of things we confess that we look but 
coldly on fresh additions to the number. 

But Professor Blackie is not a new adventurer. He came into 
the field as much as forty years ago, before translations of Faust 
were abundant, and when the German language and literature 
were still comparatively unknown among us. He has now re- 
vised and in some measure recast his work, encouraged, he tells us, 
by approval of it in its earlier form received from both English 
and German scholars at various times. To dispute its right to 
exist under such circumstances would be pedantic; and, being 
there, it can afford to stand well enough on its own merits. The 
earlier edition we do not know. As Professor Blackie’s transla- 
tion now stands, it is a vigorous, careful, and faithful piece of 
work, It is chiefly wanting, we should say, in subtlety and finish, 
It has a kind of bustling air in which the full and delicate 
harmonies of Goethe too often disappear. Afterall, this defect 
is in some measure unavoidably incident to the nature of the work. 
Every translation of poetry, save in the few cases of wonderful 
success, must have to a reader who knows the original something 
of the effect of hearing a song through a telephone. And Pro- 
fessor Blackie has certainly not fallen behind the average success 
of good translators in the extent to which he reproduces the effects 
of his original. But in this case the standard of criticism is ex- 

tionally severe ; for we cannot help comparing Professor Blackie 
with a translator who, as we have said, is more than good. 

In his preliminary essay Professor Blackie considers the question 
of Dr. Faust’s historical existence. One or two modern scholars 
have sought to resolve him, like other personages of fabulous repu- 
tation, into a mere myth. But there is quite sufficient and credible 
evidence that in the early part of the sixteenth century one John 
Faust was travelling about Germany, “ making his name known to 
everybody, and making great show of his skill, not in medicine 
only, but in chiromancy, necromancy, jg1ysiognomy, visions in 
crystals, and such like,” as a contemporary describes him, From 
another account we learn that at the time of his death he was 
supposed to have been slain by the devil, and that besides his un- 
doubted magical arts he “ was also a great boaster, and pretended 
that all the victories of the Imperial armies in Italy were gained 
4 the help of his ic.” Here we have already sone of 

elements of the Faust legend which was not slow to 
Grow up; and it is not immaterial to remark that these ac- 
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counts are the more worthy of credit as coming from — 
to whom the legend in its later form was evidently unknown. 
There is no difficulty whatever in supposing a real person to 
become the centre of a supernatural legend or group of legends 
within a moderate time of his death, or even before it, if he chooses 
to excite, agers of eee credulity. Such cases are less un- 
common in history than is generally suppesed; and such thi 
have happened in the East even within living memory. Bayard 
Taylor sets forth the same evidence as Professor Blackie, or rather 
more, and comes to the same conclusion. The only question re- 
maining unsettled is whether more than one real Faust may 
not have been involved in the legend. It seems possible that 
when John Faust’s vogue was at its height, the name was of set 
purpose assumed by travelling charlatans. All this would be so 
much additional facility for the formation of wild and confused 
stories. 

Professor Blackie 
count of the Second 


oes on to add to his introduction an ac- 
art of Goethe’s Faust, which “somewhat 
detailed panoramic view of that remarkable production” he states 
to be for the benefit of such as have not and are not likely to 
read it. But for this declaration, we should have supposed some 
intention of apology for not translating it—we mean apology 
in its older sense, as an explanatory justification. Professor 
Blackie makes it evident that for himself such a task would have 
been much against the grain, and the tendency of his remarks 
is to suggest that it is not worth doing by anybody. He 
has read the Second Part of Faust manfully through, but 
it was mostly pain and grief to him. He treats the whole 
thing as a “ magnificent failure,” and lets us perceive, indeed, 
that he thinks it much more a failure magnificent. 
“There may be some few great things, and some won- 
derful things, and not a few wise things (as who could 
expect otherwise from Goethe) in the Second Part of Faust ; 
but it is certainly neither a great drama nor the just sequence 
of a great drama.” Over the episode of Helena Protessor Blackie 
almost loses his temper. Euphorion is altogether too much for him. 
“Of such a strange jumble we may say truly, as Jeffrey said 
falsely of Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion,’ This will never do.” Con- 
fidence is one of Professor Blackie’s particular and, one may say, 
favourite qualities; and far be it from us to disparage it in a 
— when people are apt to think twice and thrice of possi- 
le criticism for once of the thing they have got to say. But this 
is going rather far in the face of Mr. Carlyle’s judgment. Fifty 
years ago or more, when Helena made its appearance as a detached 
instalment of the second part of Faust, Mr. Carlyle said of it by 
no means “ This will never do,” but something very different, 
which may now be read in his collected essays. To Mr. Carlyle 
rather than to Professor Blackie we must direct those who 
would be put on the road to rightly enjoying one of the 
most curious and splendid productions of Goethe's imagina- 
tion. Fortified by Mr. Carlyle’s authority, we may here 
briefly say that what to Professor Blackie appears a “ strange 
jumble” appears to us to sum up with a power unrivalled in 
modern poetry the ideals of Greek art and their influence on the 
modern mind, as the wonderful last scene in heaven—to which 
Schumann’s music is the only fitting commentary—presents in 
quite another way the best side of medizeval and Catholic exalta- 
tion. But the Mater gloriosa fares yet worse at Professor 
Blackie’s hands than Helen. Will it be believed that the closing 


words— 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan— 


are presented by him to the English reader thus ?— 


Beauty immortal 
‘The rapt spirit hails, 
Where the etetnally- 
Female prevails. 


Of course translation is baffled here; but only total want of 

sympathy could enable a scholar of Professor Blackie’s ability to 

turn out such a caricature, even by way of incidental illustration. 

Bayard Taylor’s— 
The Indescribable, 

Here it is done ; 

The Woman-Soul leadeth us 

Upward and on !— 


is at least in the right direction towards the movement and spirit 
of the original. And it is just the finer spirit and movemegt that, 
even where he is in sympathy with his author, Professor Blackie 
does not always preserve. 

But we have one word yet to say of the Second Part of Faust in 
general. Before we complain of it for not being dramatic in the 
ordinary sense we must be satisfied of our right to expect it to be 
dramatic. No such right can be discovered in the conditions or 
the professions of Goethe's work. If we conceive him as start- 
ing with the general intention of building up a great poem in 
dramatic form on the lines of the Faust legend, two things are at 
once plain. The first is that, as a matter of fact, there is much more 
of the legend in the Second Part than in the First. The Emperor’s 
court, the phantom of Helen (converted by Goethe to uses all his 
own), Faust’s coming to aid the Emperor by magic—all these 
belong to the old story, The next point is that a work following 
these lines could not in the nature of things have a continuous 
interest of the properly dramatic kind. It is a strange involuntary 
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tribute to Goethe's power that to most readers the whole of Faust 
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is just that part which Goethe put into it without reference to 
the legend—namely, the episode of Gretchen. On the popular 
view of Faust, which is faithfully enough embodied in Gounod’s 
Fan not only the Second Part, but the First, is inexplicable. For 

ere is a great deal in the First Part which is quite irrelevant to 
the action, considered front this point of view; nay, in the Wal- 
purgis Night there is full as much extravagance in the way of 
jests and allusions of transitory and even merely personal interest 
as anywhere in the Second Part. If the Second Part as a whole, 
and the close in heaven, are a failure, we see no escape from 
the conclusion that the Prologue in Heaven is a “ magnificent 
failure” too. To put it shortly, Feust contains, among other 
things, a drama of powerful human interest ; how powerful perhaps 
only those know who have had the good fortune to see it on the 
German stage. But that is surely no reason why it should not 
contain and bea great deal more. And, therefore, we feel that 
in his introduction Professor Blackie strikes a wrong note, and, so 
far as in him lies, misleads the English reader as to the signifi- 
cance of the First Part, which alone is to be presented to him in 
an English dress. 

We have not offered to criticize Professor Blackie’s translation 
in detail, and such a process cannot indeed be satisfactory unless 
performed on a scale that would exhaust both critic's and reader's 
patience. The reader will perhaps prefer to take our word for it 
that the work is solid and honest work. We have not disguised 
our opinion that better has been done; but this is good notwith- 
standing. As a fair specimen, we give in part Faust’s soliloquy in 
the third scene of the fourth act :— 

Spirit Supreme! thou gav’st me—gav'st me all, 
For which I asked thee. Not in vain hast thou 
Turned toward me thy countenance in fire. 

‘Thou gavest me wide Nature fur my kingdom, 

And power to feel it, toenjoy it. Not 

Cold gaze of wonder gav’st thou me alone, 

But even into her bosom’s depth to look, 

As it might be the bosom of a friend. 

The grand array of living things thou mad’st 

‘Yo pass before me, mad’st me know my brothers 

In silent bush, in water, and in air. 

And when the straining storm loud roars, and raves 
‘Through the dark forest, and the giant pine, 
Root-wrenched, tears all the neighbouring branches down 
And neighbouring stems, and strews the ground with wreck, 
And to their fall the hollow mountain thunders ; 
Then dost thou guide me to the cave, where safe 

I learn to know myself, and from my breast 

Deep and mysterious wonders are unfolded. 

Then mounts the pure white moon before mine eye 
With mellow ray, and in her softening light, 

From rocky wall, from humid brake, upfloat 

‘The silvery shapes of times by-gone, and soothe 
‘The painful pleasure of deep-brooding thought. 


THE LEADEN CASKET.* 


T is Mrs. Hunt's misfortune that the title she has chosen for 
her novel will alienate that large class of readers to whom 
“ not to know the end” of a book is the only inducement to read 
the beginning. If Mrs. Hunt had followed the example of some of 
her contemporaries, and called it “ Only a Girl,” or ‘‘ He was but a 
Landscape Painter,” or something of that kind, the reader would 
have been left in peace to conjecture which of the three eligible 
gentlemen and two charming young ladies ultimately become 
united, and which of them prefer to die of consumption in foreign 
rts. But, with the Merchant of Venice fresh in the minds of 
us all, the dullest and most ignorant cannot help knowing that he 
has only to lay his finger on the poorest and humblest person in 
the book, and behold! be has discovered the leaden casket—the 
successful wooer. And yet, in spite of the foregone conclusion, 
we doubt if the most ingenious will be able to guess the plot of 
the story; for, notwithstanding appearances, there is plot. 
Those who do not care about guessing, and are content to take 
and enjoy the events as they-come, will find ample repayment. 
Olive Brooke, the heroine, is a little girl whose father 
and stepmother are in India, and who is in consequence living 
with her uncle and aunt, in Harley Street. By casual references 
in the book we find that Dr. and Mrs. Brooke had five children, 
but as they never make their appearance, the reader is apt to 
forget them, as their parents seem to have done, and, as far as we 
are concerned with her, Olive was the only child of the house. She 
was éeft pretty much at her own disposal, for her uncle was away 
all day, and her aunt, whose intentions were excellent, was too 
much engaged in novel-writing to be able to put them into 
tice. We fell in love with Olive from the moment she con- 
fessed her inability to do sums—‘‘ They seem as if they cracked me 
ail over somehow ”—and she retains her hold till the very end of the 
book. Left alone as she was, her reading was somewhat miscel- 
laneous, and included more novels than are usually contained in the 
libraries of young ladies of her years. To remove her from these 
studies, she is sent for a while to her grandfather at Austerfield, in 
Yorkshire, where she meets little Willie Morrison, son of a London 
clerk, and nephew of the village butcher, in whom the polite reader 
will at once recognize with a shudder the Leaden Casket. The 
infant idyl of Olive and Willie is charmingly told. Olive at once 
falls desperately in love with her playmate, not unconsciously, as 
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would be the case with most children, but from a feeling, born of 
her novel-reading, that it was the proper thing to do. 

author has here undertaken a very difficult task, but she has 
managed it most delicately; and, instead of being disgusted with 
the precocity of the child, we are only amused and interested, 
Before they part, she sketches out the speech with which, in years 
to come, the boy is to demand her hand from her uncle :— 


* And when they say to you, asI am afraid they will some day, Willig 
for you see, unfortunately, my relations are of a superior rank “to yours— 
*We cannot sutfer our daughter to make this misalliance—your station, 
young sir, is an insuperable bar to any union with our house,’ you are to 
ay your hand on your heart, and flash defiance with your lustrous brown 
eyes, and say, * Measure not my rank by my birth, but have regard to my 
achievements.’ ” 

ad | say, Olive! But yon are going it! Achievements! What do you 
mean ?’ 

“Nay, that’s what they say in all the books that I read; and, besi 
you must have some achievements—do something very grand and dis. 
tinguished, 1 mean; you must be a soldier, or a sailor, or win a battle all 
by yourseif, or write a book that the whole world will go mad about, [ 
don’t want to tix exactly what you are to do, Willie ; but you muss do 
something.” 


This passage is the keynote to the whole story. When next we 
meet Willie he has studied painting abroad, and is already show- 
ing great promise as an artist. He has never forgotten the days he 
passed with Olive, who opened a new world of literature and poe 
to him, of which he then took very little heed, but which now he is 
beginning to value. Olive meanwhile has grown up into a beau- 
tifal girl, to whom her childhood is a very living memory, and 
books as dear as ever. It suddenly dawns on her aunts that she 
is grown up, and that it would be as well to take her into society, 
These aunts are all very well drawn, and very diiferent. There is 
the fashionable, fast, aud unscrupulous Aunt Raymond, the noyel- 
writing Aunt Selina, and the stingy and morose Aunt Ullathorne, 
whose chief pastime and extravagance consists in buying pieces of 
ground in spots that she thinks eligible for her interment. A 
rather doubtful adventure into which Olive has been dragged by 
Aunt Raymond opens Dr. Brooke's eyes, and he at once tells his 
wife that she must go into society, and take Olive with her. After 
having led the life of a novel-writing eremite for so many years, 
it is a little surprising that Mrs. Brooke should continue to 
have “ numbers of invitations” for dinners and evening parties; 
but, however this may be, she picked and chose those which 
would atiord her literary, artistic, and musical society. Then 
follows a most delightful description of a party given by 
two young poets, “at which no one was allowed to be present 
who was not either already distinguished or certain to be so. 
There were poets and uovelists and artists and musicians, and 
ladies who looked as if they had walked out of pictures (of « 
certain school, be it well understood). The room was provided 
with divans, to which each lady was led as she entered; and 
when she was seated, a heavy-headed flower was placed in her 
hand, which she graciously held. | Heavy-headed, too, were the 
fair ladies who.thus came in with hair frizzed and rolled, and 
twisted and filletted with gold or silver, or parti-coloured bands 
under which a few flowers were naively stuck, in frank confidence 
in their own powers of either arranging themselves or lending 
themselves to adornment without any arrangement. Most of these 
fair guests were clad in soft white, or faint blue, or amber dresses, 
freakishly made; tight where other people would have had them 
loose, and loose where it might have seemed more convenient to 
have had them tight.” DBuilliant indeed must have been the scene, 
and when the water-lilies, which were the “first course,” as it 
were, faded, they were cast on the floor, and were succeeded by 
tulips, carnations, and roses, in their turn to die and be trodden 
underfoot. 

As might be expected, Mrs. Brooke's whole nature was touched 
by these wonders, and with the promptitude of a truly great mind 
she at once began to transform her household, including herselt 
and Olive. The description is amusing, but is too long to quote, 
and we must refer the reader to the original. Into this world 
entered Lady Brooke, Olive’s stepmother, a woman of conven- 
tional ideas and utter indifference to the claims of others. With 
her usual insincerity she tried to flatter her sister-in-law into be- 
lieving that she was most interested in her novels, and paid the 
penalty in having to undergo mary hours of MSS. reading, and 
an evening at the “ Millennium,” in which we recognize without 
difficulty the soirées of a peculiar club. Here, however, she has 
unexpected luck in meeting with the Golden Casket in the person 
of the worthy, stupid Sir John Ellerton, who has fallen despe- 
rately in love with Ulive. The next volume is occupied with the 
progress of this love affair, Olive, taken away from her uncleand 
aunt, turned loose into the fashionable world, imposed on and 
cajoled by Lady Brooke, at last consents to accompany her 
mother to Scotland, on a visit to Sir John and his mother. The 
result is that, after some weeks, she is talked into accepting him, 
thougk the very next day she is overcome with remorse, and en- 
treats him to set her free. 

It is in this Scotch visit that we become intimate with Mr. 
Ardrossan, the sketch of whose character is a masterpiece. It is 
rare, indeed, either in real life or in fiction to meet with a map 
who, to quote the words of a modern novelist, makes all others 
appear like half-ripened plums, which are only good on the side 
that has had a glimpse of the sun. Of course we know that he 
is the Silver Casket. and resent bitterly what is in store for him, . 
as well as the cool way in which Mrs. Brooke sums him up, 8 
“pale, refined, learned, but already falling into the ranks of 
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veterans.” IIe was only forty-five, and any woman might have 
ben thankful to marry him. With Olive he promptly falls in 
Jove; but of this she is quite unconscious, and only regards him 
as a friend. She sees a good deal of him in Scotland, but of 
course, after her confession to Sir John, she has to leave at once 
with her mother. They have a terrible journey, during the first 
part of which Lady Brooke, in order to force her into the mar- 
jage, tells her that she is only her stepmother, that Olive’s 
own mother disgraced herself and was divorced, and that 
she herself has come to England for the sole purpose of 

tting Olive off her father’s hands. While Olive is still 
writhing with agony from this announcement, the train comes 
to a standstill in a snowdrift. Scotch trains generally do stop 
in snowdrifts; but we have never before known one do so in 
a novel. We are truly grateful to Mrs. Hunt for having 
jntroduced a new incident into fiction, and for the admirable 
way in which she has managed it. It is here that Willie 
Morrison and Olive meet again and fall into conversation. She 
soon recognizes him, but is too shy,to introduce herself, especially 
as he only knows her by repute as a fashionable beauty, and says 
some hard things on the contrast between the woman of the present 
and the child of the past. A little later in London he meets Mr. 
Ardrossan at the house of Mr. Ambergreen, an eccentric artist, 
and is allowed to go and make his apologies to Olive in 

rson. She is, however, fur too miserable in thinking over 
what she has lately heard, and in trying to circumvent Lady 
Brooke, who is still, bent on the marriage with Sir John, to be 
very encouraging to Willie. He shortly afterwards goes to St. 
Hilda or Whitby, and here makes acquaintance with Miss Rosa- 
mond Keithley, to whom he becomes engaged after his first 
rejection by Olive. This episode seems a little unnecessary and 
inadequate, and so does the explanation given to Olive as 
to the innocence of her mother, who is at last discovered 
on her death-bed; but the author has given us so very little 
to find fault with that we must male the most of any weak- 
ness. The scene in which Lady Brooke tries to explain away her 
conduct to Olive is very powerful, and the meeting with Willie 
at the Water Colour private view, when the misunderstandings 
are cleared away, is charmingly told. Olive is standing theve 
dressed in dusky red (would she not have been in mourning for her 
mother ?) when Mr. Ardrossan appears, and knowing that his own 
case is hopeless, gives her some good news about Morrison’s 
pictures which she is to report to the artist himself. She is very 
proud and pleased, and in her annoyance at the calm way in 
which Morrison takes it, tells him that “it is quite an achieve- 
ment.” Then she remembers, and tries to recover herself, but the 
mischief is done. 

How every one is made happy without behaving badly to any- 
one else shall be left to the imagination of the reader. For our- 
selves, the characters have become our friends, and we take leave 
of their history with regret. It will always be the greatest of 
pleasures to meet Mr. Ardrossan. Kensington Le ee will havea 
new attraction as being the residence of Aunt U!lathorne, and we 
shall never again walk through Kensington without wondering 
which is the highly-favoured house that contains Mr. Ambergreen. 
Mrs, Hunt may perhaps write another novel as good as this, but we 
doubt if she will ever do better. 


GORDON ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.* 


WE may safely say that at the present time the subject of 
electricity and magnetism occupies the attention of 
physicists more than any other branch of study. Lleat, light, and 
sound are each provided with a clear physical theory which ex- 
ae all that is known and serves as a guide to other discoveries; 
tit is not too much to say that as electricity is quite with- 
out any such theory. The ingenious hypotheses from time to time 
propounded by mathematical physicists are beautiful and inter- 
esting from a mathematical point of view, and some one of them 
may perhaps be the true explanation of the phenomena; but the 
instinct of physicists leads them to regard these hypotheses with 
distrust, ot to look for some simpler theory, and one which can 
be grasped by the mind without the aid of the mechanical mode 
of thought used by mathematicians, Of course the mathematical 
method must be used in all higher investigations; but the basis, 
or starting-point, for mathematical calculations on physical sub- 
pha usually so simple that its outlines may be easily grasped 
y any one, however ignorant of mathematics. All astronomy is 
based on one or two laws so simple that a child can remember 
them; and the conception of ether and vibrations of different 
periods across the line of transmission, which is the foundation of 
the undulatory theory of light and heat, is of the utmost sim- 
Picity 5 and so, again, is the physical basis of the theory of sound. 
None of this clearness can be found in any theory as yet put for- 
ward for electricity ; so that even down to the present time electri- 
cians are obliged to use the old “‘ two-fluid” theory as a memoria 
technica by which to hold their knowledge together, although it 
has long been discarded as a trustworthy theory of the phenomena. 
We have learned to tolerate the conception of ether, and modern 
Tesearch tends rather to increase than diminish the probability of 
its actual physical existence; yet the mind recoils from the hypo- 
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thesis of two fluids which are each perfectly elastic and unaffected 
by gravitation, and, further, which each other when equal 
volumes meet. 

Perhaps we ought not to hope that the true theory of electricity 
can approach the simplicity of heat, light, and sound, for in 
the case of electricity we require an hypothesis to explain and 
connect certainly one mode of motion, and perhaps two or three, 
and one or more states of strain; and, further, we have 
already reason to believe that we have to deal with motions 
and strains of both matter and ether. As yet we only know 
that we can measure the motion of a current and the strain 
of charge, or of a magnetic field in certain units, and that they 
have exact equivalents in other forms of energy; but the instant 
that energy, whether in the form of heat, mechanical motion, or 
chemical affinity, is transformed into electricity of any form, we 
lose sight of the machinery, and may even be said to lose sight of 
the energy itself, until it be reproduced in some better understood 
form. 

The enormous practical development of electricity which has 
been seen in the last few years has not been without its influence 
on scientific investigation, and we shal] probably owe as much to 
the telegraph in its various forms and to the electric light in the 
clearing up of the problem of the physical nature of electricity 
as we now owe to the steam-engine in the investigation of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat which forms the foundation- 
stone of those stupendous and fruitful modern generalizations, the 
conservation and dissipation of ee But at present all that can 
be done is to watch every electrical phenomenon closely, varying 
the conditions as widely as possible, and noting every result, how- 
ever insignificant it may seem. This is being patiently and actively 
done by a vast body of able experimenters all over the civilized 
world, and their results appear from time to time in the form of 
books, but more often as contributions to scientific journals and the 
Transactions of different learned bodies—a form in which they are 
not easily accessible to scientific men who are not actually engaged 
in research. It is, of course, of the utmost importance that all 
workers should know what is being done by others, and that students 
should have the means of informing themselves of the actual state 
of knowledge on the subject; but hitherto this information could 
only be obtained by the constant study of many periodicals and con- 
stant intercourse with the scientific world. Mr. Gordon's valuable 
book comes now to serve as a guide both to the student and to those 
men of science who have not leisure to keep themselves posted 
up in the more modern work in this branch of physics. The 
book is carried down almost to the day of publication, and hardly 
any point of importance has been omitted. Each branch is dis 
cussed and explained in the text, and in many cases abstracts of 
original papers are given, including those of the author on specific 
and inductive capacity, which have won him his high among 
physicists. But the great value of the book will be found in the 
full references given in footnotes to other works, and, above all, to 
periodicals, so that it serves as a cutalogue raisonné to the literature 
of electricity, at all events up to the beginning of this year.. 

A great deal of space has been devoted to the modern observa- 
tions on the discharge in vacuo, and excellent abstracts are given of 
papers by Mr. Warren De la Rue, Mr. Crookes, and Messrs. Spottis- 
woode and Moulton. At present many physicists seem to look 
upon this form of discharge as one of the weak places in the barrier 
of mystery which surrounds electricity, so that the space given to 
its consideration cannot be regarded as thrown —— though 
perhaps, as these observations are so fresh in the minds of physicists, 
the authur would have been better advised had he treated of them 
at less length, and devoted a little more space to the discussion of 
some other branches of the subject. This leads us to the consider- 
ation of one great fault of the book: many points of deep scientific 
interest are passed over with the very slightest information; the 
whole theory of batteries and electro-chemistry, for instance, is 
dismissed in the shortest possible — and no information is 
given as to modern investigations in this part of the subject. As 
all practical electricians are in want of a cheap battery of good 
electro-motive force and low internal resistance, which shall give 
a constant current on a circuit of low resistance, much must have 
been done by experimentalists to provide for this want. But Mr. 
Gordon gives no reference to any papers on the subject, and only 
mentions one book of importance. Again, although this is a 
treatise on the science of electricity, and not on its practical appli 
cation, and we may therefore excuse the author for not descri 
telegraph instruments, yet we think that many of the methods of 
testing used in practical work are of sufficient scientific interest to 
be worth mention and explanation, and that, without departing 
from the physical and non-mathematical character of the book, 
the whole subject of complicated branch circuits would have 
been made clearer had Kirchhoff’s laws been enunciated, which 
require no more mathematical knowledge for their comprehension 
and application than Ohm’s law, from which they are 
derived. The task of finding faults in so valuable a book is not 
pleasant, so we hasten to make all our objections at once, and pass 
on to a curious example of the way in which Mr. Gordon's desire 
for absolute accuracy and his occasional want of power to express 
himself lead him into great confusion. In his first page he gives 
a definition of an electrified body, and says that, if certain pro 
ties are exhibited by a body, it is said to be electrified, and he 
in a foot-note, “ not being iron cr steel.” Now, if iron or steel be 
electrified, they do exhibit these properties, and ets do not; so 
that Mr. Gordon, in his desire to mark the difference between 
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magnetism and the properties of electrified bodies, appears to say 
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that iron and steel when electrified behave in a different manner 
from other substances, and to imply that magnets exhibit proper- 
ties which they do not really possess. The author, in describing M. 
Planté’s experiments, has also fallen into the common error of 
translating fii métallique by “ metallic thread,” instead of wire. 

Were this a book of only ordinary merit and average useful- 
ness, these faults would be not worth remarking on; but, as it is 
one of great research and of almost priceless value to all who are 
interested in the scientific aspect of electricity, they force them- 
selves on our notice. The author, indeed, has only his own merits 
to blame for any adverse criticisms which we have felt called upon 
to bestow on his work. There is only one greater service which 
he could render to busy scientitic men, and that is to publish a 
fresh edition of the book every year, with all the year’s work 
added to the original matter. The only objection to this plan being 
carried out (except the certainty of illness and early death for the 
author and ruin for the publisher) is that in a very few years the 
book would be somewhat larger than the Post Office Directory. It 
is evident from the arrangement of the work that Mr. Gordon has 
suffered in early years from the “ unhandiness ” (there is no other 
word to describe the quality) of the older scientific text-books, in 
which the authors seemed to take a malicious pleasure in strewing 
the paths of their readers with mechanical pitfalls, figures a page 
or two distant from the text which refers to them, plates at 
the end of the book, incorrect lettering of diagrams—and 
numerous other devices freely used by the older scientific writers 
to worry and fatigue the student. But in Mr. Gordon’s work 
all is made smooth. The plates are in the body of the book, 
and can be referred to without needless turning over of leaves ; 
and, above all, the Zyrata are printed on separate slips, and 
bound up with the pages to which they refer. The plates 
themselves deserve notice, as they are quite the best drawn 
and the clearest illustrations which have yer ublished in any 
English physical text-book. Unfortunately our English draughts- 
men are not very successful in this class of work, so that the 
highest praise we can bestow on these plates is that they contrast 
favourably with those in French scientific books. Although we 
should hesitate to recommend this work as an elementary text- 
book for students, on account of the small blemishes we have 
pointed out, which would be very embarrassing to those as yet 
uaacquainted with the subject, yet we can unhesitatingly say that 
all advanced students, and all electricians, will find it of the 
greatest value, and that any one who possesses a copy of this work 
and the Catalogue of the Roland’s Library will be, in — 
janguage, in a “ position of advantage” for all purposes of booli- 
work research, 


OLD FRENCH PLATE.* 


Me CRIPPS calls his work “ a Handbook forthe Coilector.” 
4 It is well understood that a “collector,” in this sense of the 
‘word, is a person who prefers catalogues to all other kinds of liter- 
ature; museum and gallery catalogues for serious study, and sale 
catalogues for light reading and the romantic food of day-dreams. 
To this class Mr. Cripps appeals in the thin volume before us. In 
his former book on Old English Plate the mission of the collector 
‘was not made so prominent. There was, as we pointed out at the 
time, a considerable amount of reading provided for the general 
public. In this, the supplementary volume, Mr. Cripps has stuck 
80 closely to his text that even a thorough-paced catalogue-reader 
will pause at the beginning, deterred from proceeding by the 
chevaux de frise with which, in a preliminary chapter on the 
standards of gold and silver in France, Mr. Cripps has guarded 
his outworks. Nor does the book become much livelier as we 
go on. We make our way through many paragraphs which 
give us such important, but dry, information as this —that 
*tin 1554 the standard was raised to 22 carats, with a remedy 
of a quarter of a carat or eight grains’; or this—that “from 
3578, 22-carat gold, or, given in milliémes, gold of millesimal 
fineness -916°66, has been the English standard for plate, and 
from 12 Charles II. for coin also.” No doubt these and other 
facts of the same kind are very valuable; and, if collecting is in 
the future to be elevated from a mere pursuit into a science, Mr. 
Cripps will be looked upon as a man who was in advance of his 
Meanwhile, however, it may be doubted whether many col- 
lectors will be able, without a yawn, to wade through the array of 
decimals and fractions, of carats and millismes, here marshalled. 
To authors who have quantities of dry facts to lay before the public 
an occasional perusal of the Loves of the Triangles might be recom- 
mended as a lesson in the art of putting things. French standards, 
handled by a master, might possibly have been made interesting, 
and might certainly have been made readable; but the only thing 
we can quote from the first chapter is an extract from the inven- 
tory of the goods of King Charles V., by which it appears that 
“ sterling ” silver is not an exelusively English term; it describes 
“un hanap d'or, plain, & couvercle, de la facon d'un calice, et a un 
fruitelet d'une roze, pesant ij mares vi onces v esterlins.” Mr. Crip 
might well have added a translation of this and other old 
French notes. Few of his quotations are so easy as this. 
It will require some knowledge, not only of ancient French, but 
also of technical terms of art, to make out the meaning of the fol- 
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lowing :—“II est 4 Paris orfévres qui veut et qui faire le set 
qu'il oevre ad us et as coustumes du mestier qui tex sunt.” 
is very old French, and, moreover, very bad old French, and jt 
surely behoved the writer even of a scientific book to offer the 
ordinary “collector,” if not the ordinary reader, some kind of ¢lug 
to the explication of such phrases as “ set,” “ ad us,” and “ qui tex 
sunt.” Nor is it always quite easy to make out Mr. Cripps’s own 
English. This example relates to the effects of the regulations of 
the goldsmiths’ guild: —“ Hampered, as they must have been al] 
this time, by the stringent regulations of a sumptuary kind which 
were prompted by the necessities of Philippe le Bel, and are said 
by Lacroix not only to have diminished the size of the articles 
they were allowed to make,” &c. If this means anything, it is 
that “the regulations of a sumptuary kind” were allowed to 
make articles in the precious metals; if this is not Mr. Cripps’s 
meaning, he has changed his nominative somewhere, feeling pos- 
sibly that it might be tired before it reached the end of so as 
a sentence. There are too many such sentences. In a on 
of such care and accuracy of detail it would surely have been 
worth while to spend a little time on literary embellishment. 

As it is, Mr. Cripps has written, perhaps we should say com- 
piled, a book on which the lazy crowd of literary pirates who 
never do original work for themselves will pounce with avidity, 
They will write out and full a his English sentences. They 
will translate his old French. They will use all his facts, taki 
care to acknowledge a few here and there when a doubt may be 
thrown on their authenticity ; and Mr. Cripps can only blame 
himself, though he may perhaps, if his benevolence is equal to his 
industry, derive some consolation from the thought that, without 
the dry bones of himself and other investigators like him, a certain 
number of his fellow literary men would not have wherewithal to 
make their bread. The tables of old Paris date letters and the 
facsimiles of the marks of the Farmers General are now first pub- 
lished, having been compiled by the author for his own use. The 
destruction of French records in revolutionary times, and that 
strange leye of obliterating historical evidences which every now 
and then sweeps like a wind over the country, have made the 
materials from which these lists were gathered extremely rare. 
On the other hand, many of these old French works are very 
beautiful, and a worthy addition to the most exclusive collections, 
The oldest piece here noticed is a bowl or deep plate with a pattern 
of beaten work. It has the fleur-de-lis in a lozenge which is the 
mark of Paris, and was found with a coin of 1330, thus giving it an 
approximate date. It is now at South Kensington. The oldest 
piece described as bearing a date letter is a beaker or cu 
which belongs to Oriel College. It is diapered with chains of $8 
and the letter E crowned ; and though it is called the Founder's 
Cup, it really must have been the property of Prince Edward, the 
unfortunate son of Henry VI. The date letter answers to 1462-3, 
and, as Mr. Cripps observes, the Queen, Margaret of Anjou, was in 
France in 1462 seeking the aid of the French King after Towton, 
From that date the letters are continuous, but de not differ iz 
alphabets, like the English letters, being confined to capitals, 
crowned. From 1784 the letter P alone was used, the last two 
figures of the date being placed beside it. This new system only 
lasted tillthe Revolution. The maker's mark was probably in use 
long before it was prescribed by statute. It was perhaps in 1493 
that the two small points or dots which are commonly observed in 
the maker’s mark came into use, From 1672 the Farmers General 
marked plate, and their marks, which varied considerably from 
time to time, are of importance as fixing a date. As an example 
of what may be called “ the Turkish system ” of taxation which 
prevailed for the benefit of the French nobles, we may cite the 
existence of a special peingon de décharge for objects marked gratis. 
It was put on articles belonging to or made for such royal, official, 
and noble personages as were exempt. 

The medieval period seems to Mr. Cripps the most interesting, 
and he gives us many extracts from the early regulations of the 
craft. But a later ordinance, made in 1612, is the only one which 
might with advantage be imitated at the present day. It required 
“the goldsmith to sell the metal of their (sic) works separately,” 
distinguishing, that is, in the bills what was to be paid for mere 
gold or silver, and what for the art of the workman. Sucha rule, 
or one on sucha principle, with the grammar corrected, might have 
& reviving effect on the dying art of the silversmith in England. 
A good many people advocate the abolition of marks, and would 

out various other reforms ; but a regulation like this, which 
would, so to speak, individualize art and art workmanship, might, 
by establishing a value for good design and execution as well as for 
mere metal, raise up a spirit of competition among artificers and of 
criticism among buyers, both of which are at present sadly wanting. 
We have, it is probable, good artists in the precious metals, but 
we do not give them much encouragement at present; and, what 
is worse, our great silver trade is said to be leaving us. The 
troublesome restrictions we put upon workmanship, and the various 
ceremonies through which an artist who had sselcael a fine piece 
would have to go before he could sell it, have their influence upon 
the artist and the buyer alike. 

A considerable space is devoted to an account of provincial 
marks, Most of the ordinances which applied to the goldemiths of 
Paris applied also to those of the local manufactories in such 
places as Montpellier, Marseilles, Cambray, Toulouse, and Rouen, 
among others, some of which could trace the history of their 
craft to the thirteenth century. The King, in 1275, ordered gold- 
smiths everywhere to mark their work with the “seign” of the 
town in which they dwelt. This sign was generally the coat of 
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arms. But in some places the first two letters of the name of the 
town, or the first letters of each syllable of it, or the first and last 
letters were in use. Whether arms or letters were used, the date 
letter was commonly added after the fifteenth century. A great 
number of different gern were in use,and much confusion 
ensued ; but in 1783 letters were abolished, and a new and 
jar mark introduced, to which the date was added, This 
new mark unfortunately affords the collector little or no clue to 
the older one; and Mr. Cripps gives, in addition to a list of the 
marks used after 1783, another of the arms of the chief towns in 
which the manufacture of articles in gold and silver was carried 
op. The ordinances of 1783 were only in force from 1784 to 
1789, and the marks are therefore of little importance. Some of 
them, however, are amusing in their quaintness, and form ex- 
amples of a kind of “ canting” heraldry, in which some local allu- 
sion is often made. Thus, Meaux very appropriately marked 
its with a cat. A rising star denoted L’Orient, and a 
e Chatillon. A wing stood for Alais, and a wineglass for 
Beaune. Perhaps the bee of Abbeville was a pun on the word 
abbeille; but the ancient coat of arms of the town contained no 
bees, unless the fleur-de-lis which decorated its upper portion had 
originally been bees, as some have imagined. The old arms of 
Alais, however, contained a wing, and those of Chatillon, a tower. 
But the arms of Meaux contained no cat, but a letter M. Letters 
are also found in many other French shields, as in that of 
Montargis, which showed an M between Land F, or that of Lons, 
which bore an N, and Riom, which bore an R. Nimes goes beyond 
them all in this particular, for her shield is thus described :—‘ A 
m tree on a terrace with a crocodile in fess chained, and the 
words Col. Nem.” Even Sir Izaak Heard could hardly have exceeded 
this; though letters are not in themselves bad heraldry, and we 
remember the shield of a German abbey of some antiquity, which 
bore this cheerful coat—“ a black cross , Neca the letters M, O, R, 
and S.”. The meaning of some of the French marks is not very 
clear. It is intelligible, however, why Falaise should bear a 
lancet, and there is no doubt an equally reasonable explanation of 
the scalpel of Landrécy and the knife of Langres. The least 
dignified of all the marks is that of Narbonne, which should 
surely have borne a hive, but had a a assigned to 
it; or that of Nevers, which had a wine-bottle. Mr. Cripps con- 
cludes with an account of the French marks adopted in 1797, 
of which he says that they are of comparatively little value to 
the amateur, and of none to the antiquary., 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART.* 


R. RUSSELL has been troubled in his mind by certair 
critics—“ critics,” he says, “ whose manne of the sea I 
have the best possible reasons for suspecting.” This is not his 
first story of sea life. Some few years ago he wrote the Wreck 
of the Grosvenor. Now these ignorant critics, we learn, “de- 
termined that various incidents narrated in that book were im- 
ible.” They can now learn that these impossibilities were 
“all of them facts” (the italics are Mr. Russell’s) “ within the ex- 
perience of twenty out of every hundred seafaring men.” He is 
aware, he goes on to say, of his numerous shortcomings; but the 
more he is sensible of them, the more is he “ anxious to emphasize 
the one virtue which”—we again quote his own words—“I 
honestly know my sea stories possess—I mean their truth.” 
How a man can be said either honestly or dishonestly to know 
the quality of his own work we altogether fail to understand. 
But, as we shall presently show, Mr. Russell does not always 
attach any very strict meaning to words. He is a sailor, and, 
with a sailor's readiness, he takes, no doubt, the first word that 
comesto hand, and makes it serves his purpose as best it may. 
His new story, he assures us, is as trustworthy as his former 
one, In fact, “there is not an incident in A Sailors Sweet- 
heart that is not true.” This may certainly be the case, and 
yet the story itself may be as grossly improbable as any that 
was ever written. In the claim that he makes for credibili 
he acts much as would a cook who should mix up in one dis 
a hundred snguecinnt, and then maintain that the whole mess 
must be wholesome, as there was nothing unwholesome in a 
single article that she had used. Wedo not deny that, highly 
improbable as appear to us many of the details of this story, Ss 
for each some parallel instance might possibly be found. e 
maintain, however, that the book, taken as a whole, in spite of 
the author's assurance of his honest knowledge, is as monstrous 
in its improbability as any novel could be. Its absurdities in 
this respect might perhaps have escaped our notice had not Mr. 
ussell by his direct challenge called our attention to them. 
Credibility is the last quality that we look for in a story of the 
present 5 and some other of his “ numerous shortcomings” 
might have caught our attention even more strongly than the utter 
extravagance ot his plot. But he asks that his story shall be 
judged by his truthfulness, and by its truthfulness our readers shall 
presently have a chance of judging it. 

We could wish that not only Mr. Russell’s facts, but also his 
words, were within the experience of twenty out of every hundred 
pray a, La ppl four out of five we suould prefer to say. He 
does, i , now and then give us a little of the “avast there” 
and “ shiver my timbers” style of writing which was so dear to 
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us when we were young. Quite early, for instance, in the narra- 
tive, the hero, who had been wandering somewhat widely from 
his tale, exclaims, “Let me clap on a bit of extra canvas and 
claw off this shore, for I am id I’m too much of a sailor 
to feel ha By in land togs.” One of his sailors “ belays 
eating,” Pr the hero himself at his wedding-breakfast, overcome 
by his emotions, “ belays his eloquence for a spell.” Over the 
waistcoat of an elderly gentleman “lay the bight of a stout 
gold chain.” This is certainly satisfactory so far as it goes, but 
there is far too little of it. No one, so far as we can find, hitches 
up his trousers, or makes a profane reference to his mate’s lee 
scuppers. Davy Jones's locker is never so much as heard of. 
There is plenty of sea talk, but it is no longer of the good old kind. 
Perhaps the explanation may lie in the fact that the merchant 
service has followed the Royal Navy, and, like it, has gone to the 
devil. Atall events, it seems uncommonly dull. We certainly 
did not understand all the sea lingo—to use the correct term—of 
Smollett and Marryat. Somehow or other, nevertheless, we 
enjoyed it, in spite of our ignorance. There was a rollicking 
heartiness about it which was very dear to us. But out of Mr. 
Russell’s nautical terms we can get nothing. Let him not in 
some future preface class us among those critics whose knowl 

of the sea he merely suspects. e have no wish to hide our 
ignorance, and we frankly own that there are a great many pas- 
sages in his book which, for all we know, are utter nonsense, 
At all events, such experience as we have gained in crossing 
from Dover to Calais and from Folkestone to Boulogne throws 
no light upon them. We do not pretend for one moment to 
know what may, after all, be the very ABO of the sailor's 
art. No sense is conveyed to our minds by such terms as “we 
lay boxing the yards about to the catspaws,” or “ rousing 
everything taut with the jigger,” or “the warp rang out as 
we tautened the bight of it,” or “we boused the leech taut and 
hauled out the bowline.” Once indeed—but only once—Mr. 
Russell condescends to give an explanation for the benefit of 
readers as ignorant as ourselves. In a foot-note he explains the 
term ratching. Ratching, it seems, is “ reaching, or fore-reachi 
—that is, forging ahead when close-hauled.” e are remind 
how Johnson, perhaps on the only occasion on which he was on 
board, asked what was the use of a certain part of the ship, and 
received as answer that it was the place where the im eng 
kept his lop-lolly. a however, we should scarcely be justi- 
fied in complaining that the language of a story of sea life is often 
beyond our comprehension. There are many who can understand, 
if not all, at least most of Mr. Russell’s terms. There are also 
many others who, by a long course of novel-reading, have utterly 
lost the habit of thinking that words ought to bear some mean- 
ing. For these two classes perhaps Mr. Russell: may write. At 
all events we may justly complain of the strange mixture which 
he gives us of nautical terms and of what we can only call 
novelists’ slang. His sailor's lan we might have stood 
but when it is jumbled up with all the silly writing that 
we look for in an ordinary story, the effect that is pro- 
duced is as absurd as it is offensive. If we remember rightly, 
we drew attention to this failing in our review of the Wrec 
of the Grosvenor, but our criticism has been without any good 
result. Commodore Trunnion or Hatchway alone could su ply 
that vigorous language which would fitly express the rae 
sense of the absurdities into which this literary sailor falls, 
He is great at that vilest invention of these latter days— 
the art of word-painting. His sunsets and his sunrises and 
his moonlight nights are more wearisome and more monoto= 
nous than even the longest of sea-voyages or the dullest of 
land stories, He will never let the unfortunate sun alone, but 
keeps it always setting ; unless, indeed, when he makes it rise. He 
opens his story with his hero on land. He describes at length a 
summer evening “ when the sun has waxed (sic) low.” The moon 
at the same time ought surely to have waned high. In page 20 
the sun thus waxed, but in page 33 it was up again, and “the 
sunshine was broad and searching.” In page 47 it was again 
ready for setting—this time over Gravesend. “It filled the air,” 
we read, “with ‘a purple haze, amid which every rope glanced 
with the glint of a spider's web.” A sailor who has got to glint 
was not, we felt sure, far off sheen, and so presently we came to 
“the sheen of the brass compasses.” From Gravesend the ship 
gets down beyond Herne Bay, and “into the devil's own weather 
for a running-down job.” This little bit of nautical ry ee was 
most refreshing to us. But a fog had come on, and ugh it 
“the riding-light merely glimmered like a glowworm, with 
threads of lustre sticking into the fog like spikes of gold.” 
We pass through description after description with as much 
labour as a ship would through that part of the Atlantic: 
which for miles and miles is covered with sea-weed. At last. 
we arrive in the Tropics, and there the author brings upow 
his readers a deluge of words which su , We are sure, 
the deluge of rain which he brings upon his ship. We have a 
horizontal swell that ran in outlines, the red light of the sun 
shattered into fragments of lurid crimson by the sea, the skirts: 
of the clouds graduating from slate into a lurid gloom, the 
tops of a heavy swell lucent with the red western glare, peal- 
ing (sic) canvas, languid stars, a desperate flash of lightning, 
and the whole surface of the ocean glancing in the horrid glare 
like a spectral world issuing out of chaos. At last the author 
owns that it would be useless for him to attempt to express the 
character of the sky. Yet he goes on in the next line to 


what it most resembled, In this description he gives us not only’ 
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a nebulous haze, and the tail of a comet, but a hue that was ex- 
tremely ghastly, and a wall of spume and a long high reach of 
foam. How spume differs from oo we are not told. However, 
the lumps of foam presently winked like glow-worms. Perhaps 
this was more than spume could do. 

We are leaving ourselves but the smallest space in which to 
set forth the plot. The briefer, however, that our analysis is, 
the more easily will the credibility, or incredibility, of the story 
‘be seen. The hero is the second mate of a ship bound to Peru. 
At the opening of the story he is engaged to Nelly Williams, the 
heroine. He takes a sad farewellof her; but, after they have set 
sail, finds that she has taken her passage in his ship. A storm 
comes on, and the man at the wheel is struck dead by lightning. 
He remains, however, in “an erect posture” till his fingers are 
loosened. The next day a boat is picked up, in which are found 
the captain and the mate of a ship who had been turned adrift by 
their own men. The ship, though it was out of sight, is pursued 
and caught. Soon after the hero's captain goes mad and hangs 
himself. Next, the wreck of a brig is seen. The hero and two 
sailors go to it in a boat. He climbs on board, and finds it almost 
full of water and abandoned. At that moment the boat gets adrift 
with the two men init. One of them breaks his oar, and so they 
cannot regain the brig. A breeze rises, night comes on, and the 
unfortunate hero is carried out of sight both of the boat and his 
own ship. Some days afterwards he is awakened from a deep 
aleep by the heroine, the faithful boatswain, and a couple of sailors. 
Their ship had been wrecked, and all had been drowned but these 
four. Happily they had come across the brig when they were 
almost eet with hunger and thirst. The faithful boatswain of 
course dies, for faithful boatswains never live to see the end of 
the story. An island is discovered where no island had ever 
been known up to that time. The brig is run aground, and is put 
into some kind of repair. But a sudden breeze rises, and she 
is blown off the shore, while the two sailors are left on land. 
The hero and heroine have now to manage the vessel as best they 
may. But there was still one too many to satisfy the author, and 
so the hero tumbles overboard. Happily the heroine has presence 
of mind first to throw him a plank, and then to let the boat drop 
into the water. We could almost have wished that she had in 
doing this tumbled over herself, so that, for a brief space at least, 
all the crew and pgers might have, to all appearance, been got 
rid of. He gets “* to the ship, and regains the island. In his 
absence one of the sailors had gone mad, and, ae his attempt 
to murder the other, had jumped into the sea. His body could 
be seen lying at the bottom of the creek. “The water was so 
bright and clear that every detail of the corpse was as brilliantly 
Jefined as though we examined it under a concave glass.” There 
.8 something not a little offensive in such a piece of writing as 
this. To our mind it is indeed more offensive than the grossness 
of Smollett, which the present age, rightly enough, so strongly 
condemns. But to return to the story. An English gunboat comes 
in sight, and the wonderful adventures are brought to an end. The 
ship is carried into Valparaiso, where the hero and heroine are 
married. Such are Mr. Russell's facts. We must leave it to our 
readers to decide how far he has made good his right “ to empha- 
size the one virtue ”—how, by the way, is a virtue emphasized ?— 
which he honestly knows that his sea stories possess. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Iv. 


omy we have no cause to complain of the want of splendour 
of the Christmas books. Rather we might give Messrs. 
Strahan a friendly rebuke for the /uxe effréné of their most illus- 
trious volume, A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands. The 
cover is of white vellum, inlaid in mosaic with red and green. 
The top edge is gilt, and the leaves are of Dutch paper uncut. The 
very pretty vignettes are printed on China paper let into the text, 
and, as only three hundred copies are printed for the English 
market, the book is not only splendid but will soun be very scarce. 
The Picturesque Tour begins in France, and among the sketches is 
a capital one of Mont St. Michel. On the whole, however, the 
smaller vignettes, such as the initial letters and a drawing ofa stable- 
yard, are more pleasing in style than the full-page illustrations. 
French artists contribute some of the designs ; for example, the 

icturesque “ Vision of the Commune.” “ Fishing in the Seine” 
is an amusing sketch, though not so humorous as Leech’s drawing 
of the same sport. When Mr. Seguin, the author of the letterpress 
(very lively and interesting it is), complains that French boys 
“kick each other’s shins,” we are reminded that the same un- 
manly habit has crept into some large English schools. Boxing 
‘bas almost gone out, and “ hacking,” an atrocious practice derived 
from football, has taken the place of the art of seli-defence. The 
portrait of the young German mother (p. 96) is so like a man, 
and a very man, that one is tempted to ask whether the 
couvade is still practised across the Rhine. However, the 
‘young Suabian girl praying at “ the woodland shrine” makes 
‘amends, for she is prettier than the majority of Teutonic 
‘lasses. Switzerland, the Tyrol, Italy, and Scandinavia all 
receive their share of big woodcuts. Now we must end by warn- 
ng Mesers. Strahan that, sumptuous as this book is, it is not 
‘the sort of book that an amateur can praise without reserve. 
The woodcuts, when all is said, are commonplace, and just what 
we get in thousands from the illustrated papers. The letterpress 


is very good in its way, but it wantsdistinction. What publishes 
will bring out a Christmas book, not of huge dimensions, in which 
the letterpress is literature, while the designs are as delicate ang 
rmanently beautiful as those of Gravelot and Eisen? Our gift. 
ks are too big; they sprawl over the table clumsily; they 
never would tempt the amateur with the charm of a cheap octavo 
or duodecimo of Jouaust’s or Lemerre’s. Our Englisi classics 
might be reprinted, and that in form by no means expensive, with 
a simplicity and elegance which would make them gift-books 
always acceptable, and of permanent value. At present much care 
and money are expended on books which are no more works of 
art than penny valentines are, books which no man of taste would 
care to keep, and which are doomed to grow dingy on round 
drawing-room tables, amidst gorgeous mirrors, and in a wildernese 
of ormolu. The Golden Treasury, or Mr, Arnold’s Selected Poems, 
are really more beautiful books in every sense, and more accept. 
able gifts, than the largest and most copiously illustrated records 
of summer tours. We venture to speak seriously on the subject, 
because the fashion of Christmas books is running in a wrong 
direction, 

Here is a little book for children—Miss de Morgan's Necklace of 
Prince Fiorimonde, illustrated by Walter Crane (Macmillan and 
Co.)—which is not without its faults, but which is in a certain 
way a work of art. The delicate stamped cloth cover, with its 
grotesque designs, cannot possibly last ; it must soon grow dingy, 
and then be worn to pieces, in the hands of children. So long as 
it is unusual to bind books in England, we must expect to have 
covers of very evanescent prettiness. Of the designs, we prefer the 
quaint frontispiece with children like those of Andrea della Robbia, 
supporting on their shoulders the beaded necklace of the Princese 
Fiorimonde. The little designs at the heads of chapters are also 
original and ceful. Among the larger sketches, we prefer 
that of the donkey and the pedlar. Some of the pictures are too 
“ mimsey,” if we may borrow a hard word from the “ Song of the 
Slaying of the Jabberwock.” Miss de Morgan’s stories are per- 
haps the best modern méirchen we have seen for some years. She 
has greatly improved as a storyteller, and the fate of the wicked 
Princess is as appropriate as that of Gruffanuf in the Rose and the 


ing. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. send us Keats's Eve of St. Agnes, 
a very handsome volume, illustrated with etchings by Mr. C. 
O. Murray, whose drawings on wood we have already had occasion 
to praise. The frontispiece represents the lovers but ill-accoutred 
for fleeing forth into the storm. The owl, that “ for all his feathers 
was acold,” is a delightful drowsy creature, cowering among 
the ivy leaves. We do not care for the “ holy man” (Stanza 2). 
He is too like the Hermit “symbolifixed by a picture of an old 
cove, none too well dressed, and rather down on his luck,” if we 
may quote the immortal prophet of the Turf, Nicholas of ancient 
days. The pretty girl (Stanza 7), with the angel overhead, is 
terribly commonplace. The heroine, with her rich attire “ rustling 
to her knees,” is picturesque, but too like an Ophelia. The last 
etching of all is graceful; but the magic of Keats's poem has 
escaped Mr. Murray, and, indeed, we doubt whether any artist 
could render it with a point and some printer’s ink. 

Among the Christmas numbers the Belgravia Annual (Chatto 
and Windus) seems much the most diverting. Mr. Payn’s story 
of the “Reduced Dinner-party” alone is enough to convert a 
cenobite to Pantagruelism, while persons naturally cheerful can 
scarcely hope to read it without serious injury to that part of the 
inner machinery which we use when we laugh. Every sentence 
provokes mirth ; but the Colonel's walk in the fog, from the Duke 
of York’s column to St. James's, is the most explosive passage. 
How, by the way, did the gallant colonel “ smell the Devonshire 
Club” twenty years ago, the date of the legend? Mr. Lucy, Mr. 
Grenville Murray, and Mr. Dutton Cook contribute other papers, 
and Mr. Henley vies with a poeta tynotus, Mr. Libbel, in singing 
tuneful ballades. 

The Green Room (Edited by Mr. Clement Scott. George Rout- 
ledge and Sons) has every element of popularity. The public, 
which does not care for mere literary men, loves the writings of 
actors, who contribute freely to this annual. Mr. Irving's little 
tale, “ The Neighbour’s Bairn,” is almost too sad. e doubt 
about the correctness of the negro dialect in Mr. Florence's 
“Tennessee Tom.” Mr. Burnand’s “Traveller's Tale” is very 
impressive. Mr. Byron contributes anecdotes of Charles Kean, 
and there are a number of other short amusing papers. 

High Water Mark (Richard Dooling. ‘Tinsley’s Christmas 
Number) is a very wonderful story with some very wonderful 
pictures, which are almost as good as riddles, and, by a curious 
mischance, are never placed opposite the events they are meant to 
illustrate, but appear several pages afterwards. The tale has all the 
elements ofa comedy. We havea lovely widow, a young man nearly 
frozen to death, an unjust will, accompanied with the whimsical 
condition that the heir was to be present in acertain room, at & 
certain hour, one year from that date. After spending the in- 
tervening time in idleness, though the young man believes him- 
self not only penniless, but to be subsisting on charity, he gives @ 
— in the appointed room, and at the mystic hour panels roll 

k, and an iron safe is disclosed, containing the property of the 
disinherited youth. The safe has been constructed on such 
peculiar principles that it is wound up daily by the action of the 
tide on every day except this one, on which alone it is possible to 
open it, The very confidential lawyer who on this occasion literally 
acts the deus er machind then expounds the intentions of the 
testator, and so the tale ends, People’s thirst for the marvellous 
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must be unusually keen at Christmas if they find amusement in 


such stories as this. 

The very large class of people who are interested in African 
explorations will read with deep interest Mr. Geddie’s Lake 
Regions of Central Africa (Nelson), containing accounts of the 
scenery and inhabitants of the upper part of the Nile, Congo, and 
Zambesi rivers. Though apparently not himself a traveller, Mr. 
Geddie has digested most carefully the works of those who have 

netrated far into the interior, and has compiled a short and, as 
far as we can judge, a very accurate sketch of the investigations 
and their results. To this are added some maps, and a preface 
stating the earliest attempts at exploring. It is rather amusing to 
find Mr. Stanley seriously considered from the point of view of 
a missionary, and to read of King Mtesa being induced to adopt 
Christianity on his representations, Precept must be singularly 
severed from practice in the mind of the King of Uganda. 

The new edition of the Vicar of Wakefield (Bickers) is only 
noticeable on account of the twelve photographs from modern 
pictures with which it is illustrated. Of these the most pleasing 
and unconventional are the Vicar taking leave of his eldest son, hy 
Stothard, and the two sisters preparing Moses for the fair, by 
Maclise. In this, however, as in Newton's “ Return of Olivia,” 
poor little Dick and Bill fare very badly, having much more the 
air of babies just able to walk t of the sturdy young people 
they really were. 

A Christmas Child (Mrs. Molesworth, With Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Macmillan and Co.)—Mrs. Molesworth’s books, 
charming as they often are, are sometimes very puzzling. One 
never quite knows for what particular age they are most suitable, 
and though they are generally about very little children, they 
would probably not be understood by them. A Christmas Child is, 
however, an exception to this rule. It is a pretty story about a tiny 
boy, and would ouly interest little people a very few years older. 
The illustrations are extremely graceful, and are a great addition 
to the book. 

The matter in Peter Parley’s Annual (George and Sons) is less 
varied than usual, but will not receive a colder welcome on account 
of the greater length of its stories, There isa tale of a runaway 
boy, an episode in Byron's boyish life, and a sketch from the 
Crusades, in which Richard I. is made to talk in the peculiar style 
that our medisval ancestors are supposed to affect. In reality he 
probably swore a good deal. The pictures, both coloured and 
otherwise, could well have been omitted. 

Between her inexhaustible invention and her endless travels, 
material never runs short in Lady Barker's stories. The White 
Rat (Macmillan and Co.) and Jemmy the Monkey came from very 
Aifferent parts of the world, but, like most of their fellow-creatures, 
they each had a history, while, as for Kaspar, the bear, his 
virtues and courage are worthy of all imitation. 

The History of Good Dog Fanny ; and other Stories (Mrs. Gaskell. 
Nelson and Sons).—Mrs. Gaskell’s name is of itself sufficient 
guarantee that these tales will be simple and interesting and 
suited to the children for whom they are written. We think that 
the adventures of the monkeys will prove the favourite. 

Family Fortunes (Edward Garrett. Nelson and Sons) is 
what it purports to be—a domestic story of the Scotch middle 
classes, It gives a tolerably fair idea of the life they lead, 
and of the privations that Scotch parents will undergo in order to 
obtain a good education for their Sain. The book is, however, 
unnecessarily drawn out. 

Tuscan Fairy Tales; taken down from the mouths of the People 
(With Sixteen Illustrations by J. Stanley, engraved by Edmund 
Evans. Satchell).—The amount of “local colouring” in 
these stories is just sufficient to lend the old tales a new charm. 
The “Little Convent of Cats” is merely the story of the good 
girl who did her work and was rewarded for it, and her ill- 
conditioned sister who wants the reward without pone the 
work, “The Woman of Paste” is the history of a remarkably 
sagacious Prince who refused to have a wile that could not 
laugh; and the “Three Cauliflowers” is a Tuscan version of 
“Blue Beard,” in which Fatima gets the better of the monster. 
Here and there Italian rhymes are scattered, which, once read, 
take pleasant hold on the mind. The illustrations and the letter- 
— are printed in sepia, which has a curious, but not unpleasing, 
eflect. 

Shakspeare's Stories Simply Told (Mary Seamer. Nelson).— 
It seems a pity to take any roundabout ways of introducing 
Shakspeare to children, particularly as children who could 
understand and appreciate these stories would be quite capable of 
reading the original. Miss Seamer says in her preface that 


“care has been taken to omit any expression which might be 


deemed unsuited to young readers;” but it may be doubted 
whether children who begin at an early age to read Shakspeare 
ever get the slightest harm from any of the plays, as they merely 
over what they do not understand, and are quite content to 
exve it alone. Still, granted that a prose rendering is preferable, 
‘Miss Seamer has done her work very well. The illustrations, which 
are in outline, vary considerably in merit, but for the most part 
are tolerably good. 

Warne's Illustrated International Annual (Edited by Joseph 
Hatton. Warne and Co.)—The best story in this Annual is 
“ Waldemar’s Violin,” by Lady Lindsay. It is full of pretty 
pictures, and the mysticism, if one may call it so, is not overdone. 
“ Along the Sea Walk,” by Barnet Phillips, is a rather unreal 
American sketch with no particular merit. The rest of the tales 
are of 8 more sensational character. 


Under Slieve Baw (R. E. Francillon, Grant and Co.’s 
Christmas Number for 1880) is a well-told tale of Ireland in ’98. 
This 1s a complicated Enoch Ardenish sort of story, and contains 
many sensational incidents, but unlike Enoch Arden every one is 
ultimately made happy. 

The Leisure Hour (56 Paternoster Row) has a more brilliant 
exterior than usual; but its long story, “ Nine-Tenths of the Law,” 
is hardly up to the usual mark, Some readers may prefer Miss 
Beale’s “‘ Idonea,” which has its scene laid among the rivers and 
castles of Northumberland. 

As might be expected from its name, the Sunday at Home (Re- 
ligious Tract Society) contains more distinctively religious matter 
which will take the conscientious reader many months to get 
through. The stories are of the usual sort, quite harmless and 
sufficiently entertaining. 

The Fortune-telling Birthday Book (C. A. M. Burdett. 
Routledge and Sons).—The prophecies here only differ from those 
in other birthday books from being less known. Of course the 
more definite they are, the less likely they are to hit the mark. 

Christian Herald Annual, 1881.—These stories are lively and 
pleasant reading, and have the happy endings suitable for Christmas 
stories. 

With true German taste, the Birthday Book of German Litera- 
ture (J. W. L. Nelson) is printed in light blue, and has a 
hong gold cover. Surely the world has had enough birthday 

3. 

The Following of the Flowers (Marcus Ward and Co.) is suffi- 
ciently pretty to make us regret the coarse colouring of the illus- 
trations. The letterpress tells of different famous gardens, and 
then goes on to speak in detail of the flowers themselves. Woven 
» with this are songs gathered from various poets in praise of the 

owers. 

The Fisherman's Boy (Nelson) is an old-fashioned tale of the 
kind known as “Sunday books,” with the phraseology peculiar to 
works of this class. 

We have le!t ourselves scant space this week for notices of 
Christmas Cards, but must say a word in praise of those published 
by Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode. Here we have “ folding 
menus” in the style of ancient Hellas, of India, and of the United 
Kingdom, rose, thistle, and the prickly shamrock being all repre- 
sented. Happy thought for a poem by Miss Parnell—‘‘ Touch not 
the shamrock, lest it may sting thee!” A combination of menu 
and “ name-card ” is particularly ingenious. Floral almanacs, floral 
Christmas cards, designs representing the happy inmates of well- 
regulated aquarva, all appeal to the genial tastes and frolic fancy of 
the delightiul and long-desired season of Yule. 

We should have mentioned in our last notice of Christmas 
Books that the Boy’s Own Annual is published at the office of the 
Leisure Hour, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M® WEDMORE bas chosen to prefix what his peculiar 
taste leads him to call a “prologue” to a second series of 
Studies in English Art (1); and in this prologue there is much 
matter of the utmost importance to the world at large. Whatcan 
be more interesting and desirable than to learn that, if Mr. Wed- 
more had dedicated his book to anybody, which he has not done, 
he would have dedicated it to a friend who “ joins to a particu- 
larly sensitive and learned appreciation of art the wisdom of never 
having written anything about it”? Whether Mr. Wedmore 
shares this mysterious friend’s appreciation or not is perhaps an 
open question ; but it is surely a pity that he does not share his 
wisdom. But it is not so much to exhibit his friend’s wisdom as 
in order to come, by a somewhat tortuous way, to an explanation 
of his own that Mr. Wedmore brings in the subject. He pictures 
this friend asking him “ awkward questions.” “ Why, for instance, 
he may say, do I include this chapter on Romney, in which 1 
have placed first in my volume so sterile a bit of work?” The 
ridiculously affected answer to this purely imaginary question 
need hardly be quoted; but it may be worth while to point out 
that, for reasons which will be plain to people well up in con- 
temporary art literature, the chapter on wag | is certainly 
not the worst in the book, “Again,” says Mr. Wedmore, 
convinced apparently that his book will give rise to discussion, 
“it may be objected that, in a volume of Studies in English 
Art, there is included a study of Méryon, a wild but en- 
aging personality, known to some chiefly as a French 
tard, who was the etcher of Paris.” Whether it is 
probable or not that any one will be at the trouble of making 
objections of the kind which Mr. Wedmore has foreseen, it 
is tolerably certain that a good many people will “object” 
to art matters being handled by a writer capable of so execrable a 
piece of bad taste as is contained in the lines just quoted. It 
seemed as if in the “study” of Méryon’s works which we had the 
disagreeable task of reviewing in these columns some time ago, 
and which is here reprinted, the author had gone as far as he well 
could in the direction of themingled bluntness of perception and affec- 
tation of manner which recall memories of “ Janus Weathercock ; ” 
but it must be admitted that in the sentence about Méryon in his 
“ prologue” he has outdone all former efforts. Then, to paraphrase 
z sentence of the author’s own, “then, Mr. Wedmore’s style.” 


(1) Studies in English Art. Second Series. By Frederick Wedmore, 
London: Bentley & Son. ‘ 
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Here aré twé spetimens of it taken from the “stuly” of Cruik- 
shank :—“ As Time went on apace, neither the e of Time 
itself, nor the hard work which crowded the days of his maturity 
in art, nor the comparative neglect of the later years, when 
Cruikshank, no longer quite in the movement of the day, was 
solaced by visits in the Hampstead Road, chiefly of a very few 
who were collectors of his work, or of some stray humourist still 
faithful and confident in the achievements of so many years ago— 
as Time went on, Cruikshank wore well and slowly, so that it was 
truly said of him that he looked as ifhe had once been very old and 
then had forgotten it.” Here, amongst other choice beauties, there 
is, it will be observed, not even one halfpenny-worth of verb to 
an intolerable deal of nominative. Another sentence not less remark- 
able, in another way, is this description of Cruikshank’s illustration, 
in Oliver Twist, of Sykes on the house-roof:—“ An ugly corner 
of one forgets what obscure quarter, the squalid house, the 
chimney with rope tied round it by the escaping and hunted man 
now staggering on the broken-tiled roof, the evil and worn face, 
the energy of action—that is the main subject.” Mr. Wedmore 
should surely have italicized “ one forgets ” to show that he meant 
the word to stand not for the generality of people, but for “ the 
immense critic.” What, again, does Mr. Wedmore think he or 
any one else gains by his au Thee @ paragraph as he begins the 
very next one, in a style which reminds one of nothing but 
Pumblechook’s hurling arithmetical questions in a jerky way at 
Pip, “And Miss Eske”? If Mr. Wedmore’s affectations and 

antries and pieces of bad taste were a trifle less glaring and re- 
pellent than they are, one might hope for his shaking them off ; 
since sometimes, and especially in his chapter on Mr. Burne Jones, 
what he has to say is in the main true and sensible enough. But 
even wiser thoughts than his would be ruined by so horrible a 
fashion of utterance, and there is an air of elaborateness and satis- 
faction about Mr. Wedmore’s worst pieces of literary composition 
which leaves no room for believing that he will cease to admire 
his own method. 

Mr. Gunn has prepared a new, revised, and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Timbs’s Abbeys and Castles of England and Wales (2). The 
pe geen cord and carefully got up, and is well suited for a 
gift-book. 

Mr. Eden's volume about Africa (3) is skilfully compiled and 
arranged from the narratives of “a few travellers,” concerning the 
principal divisions of the continent, and has been produced with 
the hope of awakening interest in the subject, and inducing the 
reader to consult larger works. This it is pretty certain to do. 
The general account of the country with which the book opens is 
clearly and attractively written, and Mr. Eden has taken in his 
subsequent chapters exactly the points which are best suited for 
his purpose. 

There is much matter of interest and importance to be found 
in Mr. Kinsey's Report, with its appendix, of the Proceedings of 
the International Congress on the Education of the Deat (4). 
He himself, like the other contributors to the volume, is 
strongly in favour of the “German” system, and we confess 
that we cannot see what arguments there are to be brought for- 
ward on the other side. A brief extract from a contribution by 
Mrs. Hall, the principal of a private school for the deaf, may give 
some general notion of the points at issue, which we cannot 
within our present limits notice, as it might be interesting to do, 
in detail :— 

The belief that the voice of the deaf must be harsh and unnatural is one 
of the greatest obstacles we have to overcome in arguing for the “German” 
system. In England many people have known or heard of deaf persons 
educated under the method introduced by Wallis and Braidwood, whose 
voices are most harsh and disagreeable, and erroneously supposing this to 
be the same as the “German” system, they blame the “German” for a 
failure which is, in truth, the natural result of a degenerated “ Combined ” 
system into which signs and finger-talking have been introduced. As I 
originally taught them, my a ee were examples of this. Those who 
heard them speak condemned their voices as harsh and unnatural. Taught 
now by the “German” system, the same people say they are not un- 
pleasant and are easy to be understood. This I attribute to the constant 
use of the voice, together with my own increased skill and watchfulnese in 
teaching. 

As to the question of signs and finger-talking alone being used, 
there are some remarks later on on the importance to the general 
health of exercise being afforded to the lungs, and this seems in- 
deed a sufficiently obvious consideration. Apart from this a 
who, although stone deaf is not dumb, is of course in a 

tter position than adeaf mute. The book is one which should 
be examined by all who have any interest in a question which is 
of high importance. 

The second volume of Mr. Miles’s Pugilistica (5) affords no less 
curious and entertaining reading than did the first. No one could 


(2) Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales; their’ 


ry Lore and Popular History. By John ‘limbs. Re-edited, re- 
vised, and enlarged by Alexander Gunn. With Illustrations. 3 vols. 
North, South, and Mi - London: Warne & Co. 
(3) Africa seen a ~ its Explorers. By Charles H. Eden, F.R.G.S. 
London: 8. P.C. K. New York: Potts, & Co. 

(4) rt of the Proceedings of the International Congress on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. Held at Milan, September 6-11, 1880. Taken from the 
English Official by A. Prince ot ths of the English- 

Section o: e Congress, an inci the Traini 
tor Teathing of the Deaf on the “German” pystem at Ealing. ith 
Appendix. London: Allen & Co. 


Pugilistica ; One Hundred and F. Ye the History 


be better fitted than Mr. Miles for the task which he has under. 
taken, and his pictures of the strange doings of the times when 
“The Ring” was in its glory are very vivid. He writes, not 
unnaturally, with a strong bias in favour of an exploded practice, 
and his remarks on the conduct of magistrates who did or did not 
interfere to prevent prize-fights are amusing; but, when he has to 
record occasions on which, as at the famous fight which is to be 
described in his last volume, the ring was broken, and a scene of 
turbulent disorder took place, he extenuates nothing, but writes 
of what occurred with severe indignation, There are many in- 
stances of the extreme good-nature and even affection displayed to 
each other by rival pugilists before and after their contests; and 
in this respect the practice of “ The Ring” contrasted advan- 
tageously with that which prevails in the only surviving form of 
prize-fight, the German students’ schliager-duel, on which Mr, 
Miles made some inaccurate but not altogether unjust comments 
in his former volume. For the member of one corps to have any 
social relations with the member of another with whom he may be 
told off any day by his captain to fight would bea startling breach 
of etiquette. Of the lives included in Mr. Miles’s present volume, 
those of Tom Spring and of Langan are perhaps the most in- 
teresting, and both men seem to have been peculiarly distinguished 
by chivalry towards their antagonists. 

The present issue of the Cambridge University General Al- 
manack and Register (6) is remarkable for one passage the full 
absurdity of which can only be realized by University men. 
Early in the book comes a long list of “Officers of the Univer- 
sity,” beginning with the Chancellor and ending with the Dis 
tributors of Crane’s Charity. Then there is a head-line “ Uni- 
versity Officers,” surmounting this extraordinarily heterogeneous 
catalogue :— 

Organist. G. M. Garrett, Mus.D., St. John’s. Clerk. Henry Smith. 
Marshals. Henry Boning and J. Sheldrick. Curator of the Botanic 
Garden, R. Irwin Lynch. Curator of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Prof, 8, 
Colvin, M.A., Trinity. 

A new and revised edition has appeared of Messrs. Warne’s 
Model Cookery-Book (7), with many illustrations in colours, pre- 
pared by Messrs, Kronheim “ from the objects themselves.” 

We remember a work by the author of Party-giving;(8) which 
was called Suciety Small-Talk, and in the course of which the 
writer gave us some entirely new, original, and hopelessly blunder- 
ing views as to the proper pronunciation of the French language 
in singing. With this remembrance we are not surprised to hear 
in the present work of such dishes as Langues de Beeuf-decorée 
and Dinde farce aux truffes. Nor is it strange to come upon this 
passage, “ An esthetic lady had decorated her dinner-table with a 
ag of beautiful flowers, and had arranged the menu on the 

ike ethereal principles. Her husband’s satirical comment on 

the florid feast was ‘une autrefois (sic) mon ami (sic), moins de 
fleurs et plus de nourriture.’” We regret to find that the author 
speaks with approbation of adhering to the conventional arrange- 
ment of entrées and relevés at an English dinner; but this too is 
not surprising. It is only fair to add that the book is full of care- 
fully compiled statistics as to the probable cast of various kinds of 
entertainments, and that the author gives perfectly sound advice 
on the question of champagne at balls, &c. 

A Nest of Sparrows (9) is a succession of scenes, partly imagined, 
but chiefly drawn from life, among poor children in a large city. 
The tone of the book is thoroughly good, but not goody; the 
children are like real children; and the squalid scenes amidst 
which they pass much of their lives are, it is to be feared, very 
like real scenes. Some of the incidents are singularly touching ; 
and the writing, which is quite free from affectation, is relieved 
by pleasant bits of child hu:mour. 

The translation by Mrs. or Miss Corey of Daudet’s Lettres de 
mon Moulin (10) is, on the whole, spirited and commendable; 
but the translator fails at times, as most translators will fail, in 
giving any equivalent for French idiom. Here is an instance of 
such a failure, “The sea, the wind, they had not their natural 
voices; at‘every instant it seemed as though some one were calling 
me from the staircase; with that a fever and a thirst... . I put 
my comrade on his bed, and a sheet over him ; the end of a prayer” 
(the italics are ours), “ and quick to the alarm-signal.” 

Miss Buckley’s Life and her Children(11) is another of the 
many books which she has made on the subject of natural history. 
Its title, we learn from the preface, “is intended to express the 
family bond uniting all living things.” To treat of this in a small 
volume of some three hundred pages, is what may be termed, in 
common parlance, “a large order.” The work may, no doubt, be 
of use in awakening an interest in young minds as to the subjects 
with which it deals ; and probably that is all that was really in- 
tended, although the expression in the preface of some such inten- 
tion is somewhat marred by the statement that the author has 


(6) The Cambridge University General Almanack and Register for the 
year 1881. Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co. 

(7) Warne’s Model Cookery. Compiled and edited by Mary Jewry. 
Fittieth Edition. London: Warne & Co. 

(8) Party-giving onevery scale, By the Author of “ Manners and Tone 
of Good Society,” &c. London: Warne & Co. 

A Nest of Sparrows. By M. E. Winchester. 

J 2.4 and 

(10) Letters from my Mill. By Alphonse Dandet. Translated by Mary 


London: Seeley, 


London: Triibner & Co. 
(11) Life and her Children: Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Ameba to the Insects. By Arabellaj B. Buckley, Author of “ Fairyland of. 
Science,” &c. London: Stanford. 
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hoped to employ “a more systematic way than is usual in ordinary 
works on Natural History. 

Dr. Fothergill’s littke work on Food for the Invalid (12), which 
is humorously dedicated “To the shade of Edward Gibbon the 
historian, whose gastronomic proclivities have preserved for us the 
feasts of Ancient Rome,” is not the less a useful book, the receipts 
given in which may be consulted with advantage, even by people 
who do not answer to the mystic letters I.C.D.G., which ap- 

nded to them signify Invalid, Convalescent, Dyspepsia, and 

outy. 

6“ —_ the uther erli reporterz woz Wiliam Wudward, ov the 
Morning Kronikel, who eust to komit « debate to memori, and 
made sekretli a memorandum ov important passajez. When the 
‘Hous’ roze, he went home, and rote out the hole of the speechez, 
— a litel to hiz memoranda, but chiefli tu hiz memori.” The 

ing quotation from The Literary Ladder (13) is a specimen 
re way in which the whole work is composed, chosen not 
pF at random, for we have avoided the necessity of quoting any 
words in which Mr. Reade’s or Mr. Pitman’s new letters appear. 
The fact of new letters being e —7 yed at all is in itself strong 
enough evidence against the “ Fonetic” system, which may be 
useful enough for shorthand, but can only, from the specimens 
hitherto before us, make the learning of spelling from longhand 
even more difficult than it now is. 

Mrs. Gray's volume consists of a series of written 
sketches (14) of lives of remarkable women, some of which have 
already appeared in a shorter form in Good Words and in The Sun- 


day Magazine. The subjects are well chosen and well treated. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, as he tells us in his Preface to the new edi- 
tion of Smith’s Voyage of St. Paul (15), asked for a copy of the work 
last year, and was told by his bookseller that it was out of print. 
He pointed out to the gablichens that this was a pity, and they 
replied by undertaking to produce the present edition, if the 
Bishop would write a preface to it. The preface, after ne this 
explanation, points out the qualities which rendered . Smith 
peculiarly fit to write such a ya and dwells upon the fact that 
the book is one which should be not merely read, but studied. 
The Bishop relates how he once complained to ‘the late Dr. 
Whewell that he had been looking in vain for a copy in the 
University Library, to which Whewell replied, “Serves you 
right ; every one ought to buy that book.” ‘The present edition 
itself is a corrected reprint of the last published by the author, 
with certain alterations and additions by the editor. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s well- 
known work on English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (16). 


(12) Food for the Invalid. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

(13) The Literary Ladder. By A. Arthur Reade. London: F. Pitman. 
Bath: Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institute. 

(14) Wise Words and Loving Deeds. A Book of Biographies for Girls. 
By E. Conder Gray. London: Marshall, Japp, & 

(15) The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. By James Smith, Esq., of 
Jordan Hill. Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected by Walter E. Smith. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and a Memoir of the Author. 
London: Longmans & Co. 

16) History of English Thought in the Kighteenth Century. By Leslie 
Stephen. 2vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue Iron Trave.— We find from our correspondence that there 
has been some misapprehension of a reference, in our last week's 
article on this subject, to a circular issued by Messrs. Swan and 
Brothers. In the comparison between the week before last and 
the corresponding week of last year, the reference intended was 
not to the outturn in a single week, which would have had no 
bearing on our argument, but to the stock then actually in the 
public stores, 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Decorative Designs, by living Artists, will OPEN 
January 1, 1881. 


Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRETORIUM,” CHRIST ENTERING J ERUSALEM.,” and “ MOSES Barges 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” Christian Martyrs,"’ 
atthe DOR# GALLE Y,35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


THE! ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 
CTURES, PY BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS,is NOW OPEN, at ae 
ALLERY, 5 Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. "Admission, 1s. 


I NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 
hich the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year ssl Will commence : 


Matriculation Monday, Jan 
Bachelor of Aris 


end Jans 20. 


First B.A., Mon 
Master of Arts pranch Monday, June 13 
‘aster 118. une a une 
Branch Monday, June 
Doctor of Literature ........ Lit. Monday, une 6. 
D. Lit. "Tuesday, December 6, 
Scriptural Examinations. . h--- November 22 
Bachelor of Science....+00+0+ irst B.Sc., Monday, July 18. 
Second B.Sc., Monday, 
Doctor the first Twenty-one days: of June. 
Bachelor irst LL.B. 
Second LL.B. } Monday, January 3, 
Doctor of Thursday, January 13. 
Bachelor of Medicine Scientific, Montes, July 13. 
First M.B., Monday. Jul 
Second M.B., Monday, 7. 
Bachelor of November 29. 
in Monday, November 3. 
Doctor of Medicine....+++00+ Monday, November 28. 
Sulpects Public Monday, December 12. 
Bachelor Of Music First ‘us., Monday, December 12. 
Secon Mon December 
Doctor of Music First Mus., Monday, 


The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be obtained on appli- 
cation to“ The Registrar of the University of London, Burlington Rendans: London, W. dae 


December 4, 1879. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


CO PALACE COMPANY’S SOHOOL of 
—The NEXT TERM o 

The Mechanical Cou II. Civil fit, Colonial ial 
of Civil and at gu prepared. 
for Professional Articles ; so that on entering an eet 


systematic practical instruction 
ces Works the Pupil may 
at once useful to his Principal, and enabled to take on of th opport tunities for learning 
open to him because he has mastered the ogee ed oe Aad his pro ession. Gentlemen are 
Bice of pared for Colonial and foreign enterprise.—P. Be to 

of Palace Company's School of Science and Literature, in the Library, 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


MALVERN COLLE @ E, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on on Friday, January 28, 1881. 


BRIGHTON COLLE @ E. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 25, 1881. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


Cc OL L @ E 
President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
A Chapel and enother new Boarding House have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
will now have a separate Bedroom. 
aan aad place for for Sopa 2 Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained 
Tuition from nS to to 18 Guineas. 
— apply to the Rev. 
the Hi retary. 


Victoria COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The FIRST TERM 


1831, will begin on Friday, January 21. For terms of Boarding apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


S. PAUL’S COLLEGE, STONY STRATFORD.— 
McKENZIE. Ke Keble Coll. of Enatand late 8. 


GTRATFORD-ON-AVON. ——TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


(CHIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1629, on the 
Epping Forest, offers # sound EDUCATION on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Apply to Rev. D. SWALLOW, Head: Master. 


AB INGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford), 
offers at much lower cost the advantages fiom 


the Head-Master, or W. Esq 


sound Education, a healthy site, excellent 
and full particulars, to the Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head. 


WV OOLLEY GREEN, near ROMSEY.—A. M. HEATHOOFE, 
B.A. Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BOYS, between Seven and Fourteen, for the 
Schools, &c. Masters for French, German, Music, Drawing, and Drilling. Quite in ine 
— good air. Number of Pupils, under Twenty. £135 to £150. Prospectus, 
all particulars, on application to A. M. HeaTucorer, Esq., Woolley Green, near ——” 


PRANK COOPER, M.A. Oxon, a few PUPILS for 


the Public Schools. The House, expressly en’ 


red sands lw 


| 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 11, 1880. 


CARSHALTO? 


prepared for Civil and Military Recut nations. 


Bexs of FIFTEEN.—An experienced TUTOR, now parting 
with older Pupils, wishes to receive, a house, SIX PUPILS 
who need a comfortable home (with separate Ad 

M.A. Oxon, Stitford’s Bridge. Mal 


CYONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—The WIDOW of an English 


ters and Nineteen). will | 


Cle in with hertwo Daugh 
undertake the C ROE’ 6 NE YOUNG LADY or TWO TERS, to share in their 
references.— 


vantages ble Apply, in first instance, w it. W., 
34 Cheapside, B.C 
To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Married BARRISTER, 
residing in a healthy and pleasant Suburb of London—who, holding a aaeaiiaent 
appointment, has his mornings and evenings disengaged—is willing to receive into his family, 
and to studies a GE TLEMAN RE for the or other Ex- 


aminations. Li rod Wek ment is expected for the tutorial and other antages 0: hom 
Address, Lex, core ot Butterworth, 7 7 Fleet Street, E. C., Her Majesty's 's Law Publishers. 


vey ENGLISH INSTITUTE, Boarding Establishment 


a2 YOUNG GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mr, CARL KOCH, Memb. Univ. London, will 
MOVED from Pinneberg'to 134 SCHLUMP, Hamburg, ‘in one of its most genteel 

November 1880. 
mo BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 
Uxbr'dge Road, Shepherd's Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 
and London and North-Western Stations. “The Honse, which has just undergone complete 


repairs, contains Ten cood Rooms, and is well arranged as to domestic offices; with good 


Garden at tie.ds.—Apply to Mr. J. BuAnveER, Builder, 9 Pieasant Place, 
Uxbridge Road 


UNSOLS ; versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols 
Fosaea Ground Rents, equally safe, 
‘aper gratis. Sixty Lots for 


py. 3 per Cent. 
y 4 to 44, and constantly increase in value. 
Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN & CO., 86 Loudon 


HOTELS. 
GHTON.—BEDFORD WOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. long established. 


BY 
Es 
pacious Coffee-rooin for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


Rooms. 

[LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 
of the Atlantic. with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. Mean temperature for 

November, December, January, and February last. 43°9 deg. Rooms facing south, poser 

looking the Hote! gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Inclusive terms, Three G 


per week. y to MANAGER. 
ENGLAND to AUSTRALIA FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal en: — Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOU RSE. and SYDNEY direct. taking Passengers at through rates to 
all the principa! ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealan 


uineus 


in 


Tons. H.P. 
CONCAGU 600 JOHN ESSER . 4.152 550 
CHIMBOKA 550 LIGURIA...... 4666 750 
COTOPAXI 600 LUSITAN 3.825 590 
550 ORIENT . 5385 1,000 
GARONNE 50 + 4,219 600 


The above Steamers have been 5 
the Tropics on long voyuges, and t 


further 


ially fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 

oe passages hitherto made are the fastest on record. 

~ulars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 
NDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO..5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


Avenue, and 
PENSE LAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &e 


MAILS TO INDIA, 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ........+.++++++.. Bombay. 
Fortnightly departure for... +. Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for..... seeeeeees China and Japan. 
Fortnightly dep for... Australia and New Zealand. 


OFFICES: 123 py STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


HE PRINTERS of “Society,” “The Citizen,” Four other 
News Twenty Periodicals, and other Publications, possess unrivalled 
facilities both et the 


‘London Chilworth for prodi of thi of work. Estimates 
furnished.—U_ SW IN GROTHERS, The Gresham Press, 1094 Cannon Street, E.C. 


D=Ts WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS 
lustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
WILLEN 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment to it. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 860 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of ths Thirty large Showrooms, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1. 1a. 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STPEET; hy 5,& 6 PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, 


FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, &e. 


fromO 9 Ot036 0 O 

» 80,3 

00 

© 39,1 00 

30,9 50 

» 2 00,10 00 

» 220,10 00 
» 43, 6100 
Ditto, Rests for » ©120,15 WO 


GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK.— Estimates free. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 
ADS, of best make only, from 10s. 6d. 
Boise of every description made on the and 
good workmanship 
Wainut CABINET FURNITURE. 
A large Stock of ee useful, and sound Furniture of the above make on view 
t prices usually ordinary deal. 
ee et for Bed, Dining and Drawing ms, and every article necessary for House 
EASY TERMS OF PURCHASE. 
Special arrangements made by WILLIAM 8. BURTOR with reference to CREDIT, 


without in any way altering the system of Piain Figures and Fixed Prices, thus retaining w 
the Purchaser all the advantages of Prices arranged for net Cash. 


COLZA OIL, highest qualit 2s. 10d. Hon. 
Tn drums of five gallons and upwards . 


bd. 


Wis 
“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


alone man's 


sad man’s Cordial, a wakeful 


sol, 


pr d of pure 


and 


"a Food. a 
man's and a chilly man’s Fire There's no Herb like it under the’ canop 
ven.” —Kingsley’s Westward Ho! In 1 oz..2 02. & 402. packets, lined with ti 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


N HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


ress, | 


Suites of | 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
+ COMPANY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 


PAID-UP CAPIT 1.000 
RESERVES AND BALANCE _UN NDIVIDED PROFIT.. 470 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS—LITE ASSURANCE BRANCIT.. £2,999,885 
ANNUITY BRANCH., 312,962 
The Life and Annuity Funds are specially invested to meet hie obligations arisinz under 
the Lite Policies and Annuities, and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department, 
REVENUE FROM LIFE PREMIUMS AND INTEREST... £448,574 


SPECIAL NOTICE—BONUS YEAR 1880. 

The Books for the Current Quinquennial Period close on December 31 next. 

POLICIES on the Participating Scale opened in 1880 will Share in the Division ped to he 
made, and at future Divisions will rank tor au Bonus us d with later 
entrants. 

NINE-TENTHS of the eos E PROFITS of the Life Assurance Branch are allocated 
to Participatng Policies. The Bonus at last divison ranged, according to the age of the 
Policy, tron £1 5s. to £2 per cent. per Anuum on the Uriginal Sum Assured. 


ANNUITIES of all kinds granted o1 on the most favourable terms. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
THE NETT FIRE PREMIUMS for 1879 were.........+0000% £902,670 
FIRE INSURANCES at Home and Abroad may be effected ct the lowest rates. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 


LONDON ..... 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
PRINCES STREET. 
FIRE OFFIC 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seer tary, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 

| ‘Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1879. .£262.492,462, 

FRANCIS B. REL B. RELTON, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSUR ANCE C COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALI MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


I os S OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 
CIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, and inay be provided against by a Policy 
of the AC AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. the oldest and largest 
Accidental Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. One Million and a Half has been paid as compensation. 
Agely to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, 


Secretary. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 


HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £108 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application, 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Ban’:, ‘ree of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 


Interestdrawn,and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every ae description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indias, 
ansacted. 


C 


See re 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 ts 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


T,;URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Tliustrated priced C atalozue,with Terms, post free. —248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court load, 
and 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


DECORATION. 


\ ORANT & CU., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 
out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 


works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 New Bonp Srreet, W. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, 
© 8B W A R E— 
RE are being intro- 


As inferior imitations of their celebrated ART STONE WA ing i 
duced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public that their ART PRODUCTIONS in- 


variably bear an impressed Stamp, with the name in full, ** DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with 

the ‘year of manufacture. 

APO LLINARIS WATER 


Laurea donandus Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W- 
given in 1873.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“HE 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
Guarantced pure Cocua only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins 


UM 


December 11, 1880.] 


The Saturday Review. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 

as a Case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any 
Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen ; Sportsman's 
special quality, 50s. per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 


It is admitted that a thorouchly-matured Scotch Whiskey Is the most pleasing and 
wholesome of stimulants, rivalling the finest of French Bra ney 
Lancet says: “ Douglas & Mason's Whiskey is aneel ent in every respect, smooth in 
taste delicate in flavour, the: of skil 
Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases includ livered free at any Railway Station in 
Engiand, i in quantities of two dozen and upwards. 
DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 9 George Street, Edinburgh. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce, 
LEA & PERRINS beg to say that the original bears their 


Signature on the Label, for which the purchaser should look to secure the genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW and CHOICE 


BOOKS “ at Home" this day. 

The favour of an carly application for the following wore, ested: The Life of Sir 
Anthony Panizzi—Low's Soldiers of the Victorian Age—Life Ea Etienne Dolet—Life and 
Atters of Cicero, by Rev. G. E. Jeans—Young Ireland, by S$: harles Gavan Duffy— 
of Frances Ridley 3 through ‘Hostile Africa—L’ Estrange’s 
Chronicles of Cheisea—Memoir of the Rev. Henry Venn—Walpole's History of a 
Just as Tam, by. Braddon—White Wings, by’ William Black—Mary Anerley, 
Blackmore—A Sylvan Queen—Wooers and Winners—A Very Opal—With a Silken ek 
by Mrs. Linton— othe Wellfields. by Jessie Fotherzill. 

The Surplus Copies of these and many other Recent Works of general interest will shortly 

withdrawn for Sale. 
New Oxvorb STREET, December 11. 


MpHe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, near 
Langham Place. 

Allthe BEST BOOKS oe the NEW SEASON are in CIRCULATION at the UNITED 
and Fresh Copies are added 

REVI TERMS F TOWN SUBSCRIBERS. —Four Volumes at one time, Two 
Guiness aon Be. un, and Two Volumes for every additional Guinea. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Nine Volumes for Three Guineas per annum, and Three 
every additonal Guinea 
Catalogues of Recent Books postage ‘free on application. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, Thomas Russet, Manager, 307 Regent Street, W, 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES of BOOKS, containing the Newest Works in all departments of 
English and Foreign Literature, together with VOLUMES of MUSIC, are | 
regularly despatched to Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting London will find in the GROS- 
VENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantages of a first-class Club. 
The Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon 
and Dining Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and the Gentlemen's 
Smoking-Room, are open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 P.. 


Prospectuses, with terms of Subscription, forwarded post free on applica- 
tion to Mr. Cuarces ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Luwtep, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


A large assortment of richly illustrated Artistic Publications, 
both English and Foreign, are now on Sale at the Library. 
Also a complete Collection of the Works of Standard Authors, 


handsomely bound in calf and morocco. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


\V EMBERS wanted for a PRIZE ESSAY: Reading, Early 
Rising, Walking, Sketching, Bible Question, Music, Practical Society. Money Prizes 
given. Particulars post free, 4jd., of PRESIDENT, 20 W arwick Square, London, E.C 


MIE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of TITE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 61. each will 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean a oe also No. 768, for which 1s. will be yiven—at the O: 
Southampton Street, Strand, W 
Eighth Year.—Just published, sewed, Is. ; half-bound, 1s. 6d. 


I )ASON'S ALMANAC for the YEAR 1881: containing 
Articles on National Finance; Railways of the United Bieotem 1 ; ‘Agriculture of the 
Va'ted Kingdom and of the United States ; The Distress in Ireland. &e 


London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Dublin: W. H. patel & Son. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 
Now ready, copiously Illustrated, in imperial 4to. price 37s. 6d. 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

of H.M.S. CHALLENGER during the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 

of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N. F.R.S, and Captain F. T. Toomson, R.N. Prepared 

under the superintendence of Sir C. WyvILLE THomson, Knt. F.R.S. &c. (Pro- 

visional Title) Z0ULOG ¥—Vol. I. (containing a Provisional Introduction to the 
Zoological Section by Sir C. WYVILLE THomsoN, and Six Memoirs), 


*,* This Volume may be had also in Six Separate Parts as follows :— 
Part I. Brachiopoda, (Tuomas Davipson, F.R.S. &c.) Price 2s. 6d. 
» Pennatulida. (Prof. ALBERT KOLLIKER, F.M.R.S. &.) Price 4s. 
» Ostracoda. (G. Srewarpsoy Brapy, M.D. &c.) Price 15s. 
1V. Bones of Cetacea. (Wo. ToRNKR, M.B. Lond. &c.) Price 2s. 
the Green Turtle. (Wm. KiTcHEN Parker, F.R.S.) 
rice 48, 6d, 
» VWI. The Shore Fishes. (ALBERT GUNTHER, M.A. &c.) Price 10s. 
e a. Published by Order of H.M. Government, and printed for H.M. Stationery 
ce. 


ZOOLOG Y-—Vot. II. containing memoirs on certain Hydroid, 
Alcyonarian, and Madreporarian Corals, and on the Birds, is nearly ready. 
London: Loxemans & Co. JoHN Murray, & Co. SiMPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL, & Co. Tripner & Co. E. Sranrorp, J. D. Porrsr, and C. KEGAN 
Paut & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C, BLack and Doveias & FouLis, Dublin: 
A. THom & Co. and Honces, Fosrer, & FiaGrs. 
MR. WILLIAMSON'S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
New Edition, now ready, in post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS, containing Applications to Plane Curves and Surfaces; with nume- 
rous Examp! les. By BensJamMix WILLIAMSON, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow and Tutor, 
Trinity College, Dublin. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, with numerous Examples. 
London, Lonemanxs & Co. 


Next week will be publis 
[ks LAND as VIEWED from BRITISH SHORES: a 
Short Catechism on Irish Land Legislation. 
* Audi alteram partem.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


“ We know no modern collection of Portraits which makez the person studying them so 
rapidly and thoroughly acquainted with the personnel of our puolic men as that contained in 
the Vanity Fair Album.”—Daily News. 

NOTICE. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, price Three Guineas. 


VANITY FAIR ALBUM. Twelfth Series, 1880. Containing 


the whole of the a published during the Year 1880, with the a — ress Notices 
relating a reto, by “JEHU JUNIOR and two special Drawings,** The Beaconsfield 
and Lord Rowton,"’ and “ The ‘Treseury Bench (containing Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain.) 
A List of the Portraits contained in cach volume of the Album will be forwarded free on 
application. 
London: “ Vanity Fair” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls, postage free, 3s. 6d. 
pun CH’S POCKET BOOK for 1881. With many amusing 
Pictures and much pieasant Reading. 

London: “ Punch" Office, & Fleet Street, E.C. 


A CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR ENGINE- FIREMEN, AND 
THEIR FRIEN 
This day. crown Svo. 2d.) 

NGINE-DRIVING LIFE; or, Stirring Adventures and In- 

cidents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine-drivers. By MicnarkL REYNOLDs, M.S.E. 
(* The Enzine-drivers’ Friend”), Author of * Locomotive Engine driving,” “ Stationary 
Engine driving,” &c. 

London: Crospy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A BOY. 
Ready this day, 734 pp. with upwards of 600 Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 6d. (postage 7d.) 


HE BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Pastimes. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Editfon, with additional I!lus- 


trations. 
“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ is the real original ene but in a new and much 
enlarged form. To name it isto praise it.”—Saturday 


view. 
Crosby Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Justpublished. complete in 12 vols. or 6 double vols. handsomely bound, post free, 30s. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. By Jonny Turns, 
F. S.A. This one of the far-famed “ Encyclopedic a of the late learned 
n forms an inexhaustible mine of reading—useful, entertaining, 
instructive and marvel lous— for long winter evenings and summer days. 
says, * It is as full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed.” 
The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 

MISCELLANIES, 23. 6d. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. 23. 6d. ; in 1 vol. 5s. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 2 vols, each 2s. 6d. ; in 1 vol. 53. 

ins OF HISTORY, 2s. 64. POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED, 2s. 6d.; 
inlv 
THESGS OF OUR TIME,%s.6d. THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED, 
eo GARLAND FOR THE YEAR, 23.64. KNOWLEDGE FOR THE TIME, 2s. 6d.; 
in 1 vo 

MYSTRRIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY, ‘23. 6d. PREDICTIONS 
REALIZED LN MODERN TIMES, 2s. 6d. ; in 1 vol. 5s. 
Crosby Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


At all Libraries, 53. 


ACOB’S LADDER.” By Barbara Worpswortn. A 
- new Christmas Gift-book of Story ‘and Song, with Music by AgTHUR HENKY 
rows. 

“* Jacob's Ladder’ includes a number of well, and in some cases powerfully, written stories 
of a healthy tone, which are interesting to read and to —— about........ a isa a. 
able degree of poetry in the + the pian i paniments wrought ou 

skill and judgment.”— Morning Dost. 
London : WyMAN & Sons, Great Queen Street. 


Ready, 8vo. with Map and Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Fist and NEW CALEDONIA: Notes of Travel there; with 
further Remarks on South-Sea Islanders and their Language. By J. W. ANDERSON, 
ELLISSEN & Co., Publishers, 10 Type Street, Finsbury, E.C. 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth, 43. 


GONNETS and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Mavrice 
PENDERRICK. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


With Illustrations, 6d. 
GTILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATALOGUE, 
22 Ilanover Street, Edinburgh. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Wilt AMS & NORGATE’S FOREIGN BOOK CIR- 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR. | No. 39. Post free, One 


Stamp. (Natural History, Physics, Ast and Sugecy) 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and South Trederick Street, 
7 
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INDIA PAPER PROOF EDITION, 


DALZIELS’ BIBLE GALLERY: 


Sixty-nine Illustrations from 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


From Original Drawings by 


Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., E. J. POYNTER, R.A., 
HOLMAN HUNT, and other Eminent Artists. 


Engraved by the Brothers DALZIEL, 


1,000 Copies, handsomely bound in vellum and leatherette ......£5 per Copy. 
100 Copies mounted on hand-made paper, in portfolio ........10 1 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, November 27, 1850, says : 


“ During the coming season, if any one desires to make a Christmas or New 
Year's present in the form of a book, he will surely be attracted by ‘ Dalziels’ Bible 
Gallery,’ which is a book of the noblest proportions, and of most artistic quality. 
Messrs. Dalziel have evidently done their part as engravers and printers with a 

n that this should be the crowning work of their successful career.” 


The ART JOURNAL says: 


“‘ Thanks are due to Messrs, Dalziel for engraving and compiling such a work as 
the foregoing, for it is more than an illustration of the Bible; it is an almost com- 
plete illustration of the best Art of the centre of the century. Many fine works 
may be issued this Christmas, but none of them will surpass * Dalziels’ Bible 
Gallery.’” 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


GREEK AND GOTHIC: 


Progress and Decay in the three Arts of Architecture, 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Post Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 


Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young 
Women. 


Edited by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 
Principal of Whitelands College. 


Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 


“Itis a thoroughly efficient and comprehensive manual, and contains more jnformation 
than half a dozen primers of health or social seience. It would be a useful book to add ts 
village lending libraries, or to give as prizes in Sunday-schools, or as presents to young ser- 
vants. It isi indents eet oy, that this, or some other book of the same sort, is not more common!y 
in use in so-call schools and private schoolrooms.”"—Saturday "Review. 


Crown &vo. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 


Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amcba to the Insects, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ The of Science,” “A Short History of Science,” 
tanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students. 


EXTRACT FROM PREPACE. 

The main yy isto acquaint young people with the structure and habits of the lower furms 
of life; and te do this in a more systematic way than is caena in ordin: works on natural 
history, and more simply than in text-books on zoology. For this reason I have adopted the 
title * Life and her Children” to express the family bond uniting all living things, as we use 
the term “ Nature and her Works ” to embrace all organic and inorganic phenomena ; and I 
have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading features of each division than to 
dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separated into groups. I have made use o' 
British examples in illustration wherever it was possible, and small specimens of most of the 
marine anim: may be found upon our coasts at low tide. 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and price. 


Sculpture, and Painting. | 


By the Rev. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, Christ Church, Oxford. 


LONDON: WALTER SMITH (LATE MOZLEY & SMITID, 
6 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ME. GLADSTONE.—The Second Edition of SCRIBNER’S 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. couteinies the Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, is now on 
Sale at all Booksellers’, price 1s. 4d. ; ; ost free. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Picture cover, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


ST. 2 NICHOLAS. One Hundred Pages full of Original Pic- 


. Acapital Operetta (libretto and music) for Children, and Thirty-three splendid 
by well-known Authors. 

The 1880 Volumes Beveesber 1879 to October 1886) are ready for delivery. 2 vols. cloth 
gilt, ieee 1,000 pages, 1,000 pictures 


FREDERICK Warsz & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
(THE DUKE of WESTMINSTER’S RESIDENCE.— See | 


THE BUILDER for Large View and Plan of Eaton Hall_Warming and Ventila- — 
tion—Study of the Venus_A Great Explorer—Railway Servants—The Imponderable Forces _ 
—Water-Colour Exhibitions—Architects of the Renaissance—Condition of Superior Lodgings, 
&c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. | 
Ready this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle | 
de Mersac,” &c, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, in 3 handsome vols. comy 8vo. with a Poteet by Paul Rajon, and 
other Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of SIR ROWLAND “HILL, K.C.B., and the | 


HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. Sir RowLano HILt, and his Nephew 
D.C.L., Author o Johnson; his Friends an 
‘ritics,”” &e. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 
Now ready, royal 4to. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


THE STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND and the PRIN- 


att CESS IDA. By Major T.S.SgccomMBE. With upwards of 110 Illustrations by the 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN: a Selection 
from the o inal Narratives in HAKLUY?'s Collection. Edited, with Historical Intro- 
duction, by E. J. AYNE, M. As Fellow of University College, Oxtord. 


Shortly, demy 8vo. ‘with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone, cloth, lés. 


(THE SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE: Rambles in 


1879 and 1680. By SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER, Author of “ Wanderings in War 
Time,” &e. 


NEW WORK BY DR. GUY, F.R.S. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 
THE FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND; with s 


reference to the Plea of in Cases, and the 
By Wie.iaM A. our. M.B., 


Shortly, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


HISToryY of GERMANY, Political, Social, and Litera: 


down to the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. Conan 
Hall, C . Author of “ History of France,” “ Guide to Science,” 


Shortly, New and Improved Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on the Game. | 


By James Clay. | 


DE LA RUE & COS INDELIBLE RED LETTER) 
DIARIES, DIARIES, DIARIES, and TABLET | 

END. ey now be had of all llers and Stationers. 

pin the * “FINGER SLAP in neat cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the | 


Tros. Dg oy Ree & Co., London. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


Eighth Thousand. 


Medium with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 
A Geological Sketch, 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland; Author of “ The Great Ice Age. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

The object of these pages is to give an outline of what appear to have been the most consider- 
able physical changes experienced in our continent since the beginning of the Pleistocene or 
Quaternary period. Several general works, by some of our most accomplished geologists and 
archeologists, have already dealt with the subject in part, but nons quite cover the ground I 
have endeavoured to occupy. While some of my predecessors have examined the evidence 

principally from the point of view of the archwologist, and others from that of the 

logist, my aim has been to describe in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been 
attempted that successicn of changes, climatic and geographical, bf nse taken together, con- 
stitute the historical geology of Pleistocene, Post-glacial, and recent 


Fourth Edition, revised, embodying the Reports of the Royal ag Commission, 
demy 8ve. with Maps and Tlius strations, cloth, 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ; 


Their History, Structure, and Resources: with Descriptions 
of the Coal-Fields of Our Indian and Colonial Empire, 
and of other parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; 
Author of * The Physical Geology and Geography of ‘Iretand.” 


EXTRACT FROM PREPACE. 

This Edition has been largely = ritten. It contains an gi a new chapter on Carboni- 
ferous Plants, kindly drawn up by Protessor Williamson, » of Manchester. The 
Classification of the Carboniferous Serie 3 of Beds has been m cained ‘in accordanee with the 

enunciated in my paper on the subject. read before the Geological Society of London in 
‘The account of the various coal-fields has been moditied in accordance with more recent 
investizations as far - Od information extends, and the statistical portions have been brought 
down to the date of 1 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING 


NEW NOVEL in 3 vols. 


PRINCE FORTUNE AND 
PRINCE FATAL. 


By Mrs. CARRINGTON, Author of “My Cousin Maurice.” 
“ The episode with the Cretan fugitives is admirable. It will be seen that the book is no 
ordinary one ; apart from what has been noticed, it contains one most powerful scene, Claude's 


resetic of Valerie's brother from the revolutionary This alone would be sutli- 
cient to make the novel worth reading.” —Morning Pos 


MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Published this day Sve. with Illustrations and Maps, 2ls. 


THE LAND OF GILEAD. 
WITH EXCURSIONS IN THE LEBANON. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 

Author of “ Lord Elgin'’s Mission to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY SIR NOEL PATON, B.S.A. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ; and other Poems. 


By W. EpMONSTOXE AYTOUN D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh.” With Illustrations from Designs b: 
and W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Engraved by John Thomson, W. J. Linton, W. Thor 
ps ama Cooper, Green, Dalziel, Evans, &c. Smail ito. in elegant cloth binding, Milt 
e 

Oe ay EDITION, being the Twenty-sixth, fep. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 7 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 
Edition. Uniform and Complete in 20 vols. in a form. Printed 
from a new and legible type, bound in cloth, £5. 

Also to be had in various styles of elegant Neches binding. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Illustrated Edition, comprising 
* Romola,"’_“ Adam Bede,” “ Mill on the Floss." “Scenes of Clerical Life,” * Silas 
Felix Holt.” 6 vols. crown cloti, 19s. 6d. 

d also in 4 vols, half calf extra, 33s 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by W. Lrcas CoLuiss, M.A. 2% vols. tastefully bound in 14, with vellum or leather 
back, £3 10s. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. Complete in 12 
Volumes. Handsomely bound, ae See 303. ; leather back, Roxburghe style, 373. 6d.; 
half calf, richly gilt, marbled edges, £2 23. 6d. ; ‘half morocco, marbled edges, £2 15s. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the CRIMEAN WAR. 


Cabinet Edition, illustrated with Maps and Plans. Vols. I. to VI. 363. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing Minute Instructions 


in all Highland Sports. With Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, Flood and Fell. 4 

JonN COLQUHOUN. Filth Edition, revised ; to which is added RE COLLECTIONS 0 

THE — S EARLY LIFE. 2 vols. post Svo. with 2 Portraits and other Illus- 
trati 


A BOOK about ROSES. By S. Rernotps Horr. Seventh © 


Edition, revised, crown 8vo. with Coloured Frontispiece by the Mon. Mrs. Francklin, 
price 7s, 6d. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavrtme. New 


Edition, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Doy le, Leech, and Crowquill, richly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, 83. 6d. 


THE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. Complete in 1 vol. 


royal 8vo. with Portrait by Finden, 5s. ; with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. td. 


SELECT POEMS of MRS. HEMANS. Beautifully printed on 


toned paper, cloth gilt, 3s. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on fine 
paper with red border, fep. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. 


Selected from the Works of GrorGe ExioT. Fourth Edition, handsomely bound in 


cloth, Ss. 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry 


WeryLanp CHETWYND, Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,”’ Janie,” “ Mdlle. 
d’Estanville,”’ &c. &c. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. _By Scort. 
with numerous Engravings, cloth, 63 


Tilustrated 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Com maglete in 20 volumes. 


Printed from a new and legible type, in volumes of a convenient and hand- 
some form, £5. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works........ In size, , and r, 
that could be wished.” —A thenaum, type paper, everything 


CHEAP EDITIONS. NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
ApaM With Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 
Tue MILL ON THE Fross, With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Hort, Raprcat. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LiFe. With Illustrations, 3s. 
MaRNER. With Iustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Romona. With Vignetto, 3s. 6d. 
DANIEL DEnonDA. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
price 53, 
SPANISH GYPSY. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JUBAL; and other Poems. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WISE, WITTY, aud TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and 
Verse. Selected from the Works of Grorcr Extor. Fourth and enlarged 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on Fine 
Paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 
elegant leather binding, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lronet S. Beate, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Plates, 
prioe 21s. strongly bound. A complete Manual of Manipulation, 


HARRISON, PALL MALI, 


y Sir J. Noel P: 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn 


of K.G. Quiequid agunt homines.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 6d. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


FOX. By Orro TRrEVELYAN, M.P. Second Edition, 8vo. 
price 183. 


The CROOKIT MEG; a Scottish Story of the 


Year One. By JouNn SKELTON, LLD. Advocate, Author of “ a Essays of 
Shirley.’’ Crown 8vo. price 63. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and 


the ARMADA. By Lord Macaunay. With 41 Illustrations engraved on 


pore G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


Mrs. BRASSEY’SVOYAGEintheSUNBEAM, 


our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary composition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. Potz, F.R.S. Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STORIES and TALES by ELIZABETH M. 
SEWELL. Cabinet Edition, in Ten Volumes :— 

AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s. 6d. 

THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 23. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d. URSULA, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Messrs. LONGMANS & CO. will forreard gratis, post free, a CATALOGUE 


of WORKS suitable for PRESENTATION. This Catalogue is carefully printed and 
tllustrated by fifty Wood Eagravings. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 5s. 


THE CONJURER’S DAUGHTER. 


By J. W. SHERER, C.S.1. 
Author of “* Who is Mary,” &c. 


“ There are not many authors, even amongst the best, who are stile 6 to keep so varied and 

stron; ly-contrasted a corps of dramatis persone so well in hand.""— 
~The work of an interesting and judiciously Simple plot is ihe a out amongst a grea’ 

variety of strongly-contrasted characte: ~- of whom each is distinguished by some touch of = 

“ It is from life, which, as Goethe says, ‘teaches better than poosthe and book,’ that Mr. 
Sherer has taken his sketches. It is not life in its ae or — — that he has studied. 
The ordinary common joys and troubles of comm: ace Seon his subject, and they 
are told with a direct straightforward adherence ‘proba ity, li up wi 
gleams of fun and humour, that make his books exc ly readable.” '—Daily News. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Published this day, 8vo, Mop from Sketches by 
Cio! 


TO CABUL WITH THE CAVALRY 
BRIGADE: 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the Force 
under General Sir H. 8S. Roberts, G.C.B. 


By Major R. C. W. MITFORD, 
Mth Bengal Lancers, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, imperial 4to. elegant cloth binding, £2 6s. nett. 


A GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT and 


DESIGN. Illustrated by 65 Plates, man: ia Colours and Gold, representing all classes 
n from 


of Natural and Conventional Forms, riginals; with Introducto ° 
Nptive, and Analytical Text. By T. W. CUTLER, F.R.LB.A. 


Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Princess ‘Louise, iacien of Lorne. 


LONDON: B. T. BATSFORD, 52 HIGH HOLBORN. 


4to. 1s. ; mounted on linen, 2s. 


THE TWO BEARS; or, the Bears and the Bees. 


With Coloured TMustrations by Charles A. Doyle, and Borders and Devices 
illustrative of the story by William S. Black, 


ca ustra an excellent adva: 
children's toy boaks."’—British and Colonial rin 
he grotesqueness or the i — and the genuine humour 0 of the libretto, will hardly 
fail ensure for * The Two Bears’ and favourable career.” ri 


int. 
“A of Nurse: h class........ it is to 
atone be s avout" Ma we ance that it wil 
A humorous story in rhyme........ the illustrations are of a very nie class.”" 


Aberdeen Free Press. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH: GEORGE: WATERSTON & SONS. 
AND SOLD BY ABL BOOKSELLERS, 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols, 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 
A Novel. 


From the ATHEN.EUM. 


“ Strictly Tied Up” is entertaining. It is Irish in auntont, Trish in opirtt. ont written in the 
easy, dashing. humorous style which has characterized some of the best E) ish fiction having 
its origin on the other side of the Channel. It is in every sense a novel pak in a light 

and happy vein. The scheme of the story is and worked out in com- 
plications with much care and skill. 


From the ST. 
A very constructed novel, 
his plot. 


conceived 
in carrying 


i The sto 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ant Author of “ Strictly Tied Up " loves to look on the peirs side of things, and his novel 
be described as a comedy of life and character. All his personages are a See or less con- 
bo thas by some eccentricity, foible,or amiable weakness, and his i 
are generally humorous. ‘There is no lack of action and movement ; there is ¢ plentiful variety 
of scene, and in the changing society to which we are introduced the author shows abundant 
knowledge of the world. There is namaur as weil as sufficient excitement in these volumes ; 
not a few of the deseriptions, _both of people and scenery, are exceedingly graphic and 
piquant ; Ww! the d. is happily d and carried out with no little ingenuity. 


From the DAILY NEWS. 


“ Strictly Tied Up" isa readable novel. Rigen clever ; has seen a good 
eal of the wor id, and knows a good deal of sd 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA: a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People. 10 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, £4 15s.; half calf, £6 65. 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects, 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and; have been brought ' 


up to the present time, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOP-EDIA of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Fourth Evition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 20s.; half calf, 27s. 


THE BOOK of DAYS: a Repertory of Popular Antiquities, 
Folk Lore, Curions Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, Curiosities of Literature, 
Oddities of Human Life and Character, &c. Edited by RonerT CuamMpBers, 
LL.D. 2 vols. imperial Svo. cloth, 2ls.; half calf, 30s.; half russia or half 
morocco, Jus. 


Just published. 
TIE GALLERY of NATURE: a Pictorial and Descriptive 


Tour through Creation. “By the Rev. THoMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. New 
Edition, illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood Engravings, 1 vol, 
cloth, 15s. ; half calf, 20s, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Just published. 


THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN; 


or, Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By 
C.M. Beit. Fep. 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by P. Priolo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A LIFE of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 


FRANCE. By ELLen BaRLee. 8vo. with a Photograph of the Prince, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


NOW READY. 


THE GOLDEN QUEEN: a Tale of Love, 


War, and Magic. By Epwarp A. SLoaNe. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 63. ; or plain edges, 5s. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Sixth Thousand now ready. 


AMBULANCE LECTURES ; or, What to Do 


in Cases of Accidents or Sudden Illness. By teeent, A. WEATHERLY, M.D., 
Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England. Thoroughly revised, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


Just completed, Third Edition, with 90 Coloured M containi Detai 
Plans in their margins, half russia, and 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
MODERN TIMES. 


By K. v. SPRUNER. 
THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-ENGRAVED. 
Edited by Dr. ‘i. MENKE. 


GOTHA: JUSTUS PERTHES. 
LONDON: WILLIAMS & NORGATE; D. NUTT; DULAU & CO, 
EDINBURGH: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work a ge in 1 vol. 5s. elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
Sir J. Gilbert, Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Poynter, Foster, 
Tenniel, Sandys, E. Hughes, Sambourne, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 


LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
CONTENTS: 


SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE, 


JOUN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, By 
ELIOT WARBURTON. 

NATHALIE, By Miss KAVANAGH. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WO- 
MEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 

ADAM GRAEME. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

A LIFE rom A LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax. 


LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 
SAM SLICK'S OLD JUDGE. 
DARIEN. By E. WARBURTON. 
SIR B. BURKE'S FAMILY ROMANCE. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 


MOTRIRG } NEW. By the Author of “John 
alifax 


LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 
BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 
ADELE. By Miss KAVANAGH. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

NO CHURCH. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of 
«John Halifax.” 


SAM SLICK'’S AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BOOK ABOUT DOC- 


LOST AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs, 
NorToN. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Ameria B. 
EDWARDs, 


LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. 

ST. OLAVE'S. 

SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the Auther 
of “John Halifax.” 


AGNES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
AD | LIFE. By the Author of “Joba 
ifa. 

DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 

ROBERT FALCONER. By GEORGE Mac- 
Donavp, LL.D. 

THE WOMAN'S By the 
Author of “John Halifa 

ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
By G. W. DaseEnt, D.C.L. 

DAV iD ELGINBROD. By GEoRGE Mac 
LL.D. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of 
“John Hal: 

HANNAH. of “ John Halifax.” 

THE, UNKIND WORD. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.” 

A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

MY_LITTLE LADY. By E. FRrasces 
PoyNTER. 

PHBE, JUNIOR. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

LIFE OF M ARIE By 
Professor C. D. ¥ 


GIR, By MacDona.p, 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 
of “John Halifax." 


smerapes AND MAID. By the Author 
of “John Halifax." 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hvco. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


> 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD, vid 


Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia, Torres Straits, China, Japan, and the United 
States. . By Captain $. H. JonES-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols. 
price 21s. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 


Narrative, and Descriptive. By EpMuND LEATHES. 8vo. 
“ A bright and pleasant volume—an eminently readable book.""—Saturday Review. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, 


By his Daughter, Madame pe Wirt. Translated by Mrs. Smmpson. 8vo. lis. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By 


Mrs. Suseson, Author of “ Winnie's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsett, Author 


of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols, 


LITTLE PANSY. 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most amusing story.""—Sunday Times. 


DIMPLETHORPE, By the Author of “St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A well-written, ingenious, agreenble, and interesting story." —St. James's Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. °3 vols. 


“* Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a light and 
happy vein.” —A theneun, 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Demy 8vo. with Map, lis. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 198 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORE BY LIONEL BEALE.—Now ready, demy 8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LIongL S. BEALX, F.R.S., 
College, Lon Professor of Medicine in King’s 


& A. CHURCHILL, 
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Cc. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. fep. 4to. cloth, £2 10s, 


THE BOKE named the GOUERNOUR. 


Deuised by Sir THomas Etyot, Knight. Edited from the First Edition of 
153t by Henry Hereent Srepuen Crorr, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With 
Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of Her Majesty 
from Holbein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


SPINOZA; his Life and Philosophy. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


By 


“To say that Mr. Pollock's volume is superior + eapthing which has hitherto appeared in 
Atheneum. 


English would be to give him but scant praise.""— 
“Mr. Pollock's book must undoubtedly he placed among the most scholarly and workman- 
like performances that we possess in this difficult kind.""—/all Mali Gazette. 


3 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. Com- 


by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Translated from the Original 
by A.J. With Introduction and Illustrative Notes. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME, 


BALLADS and other POEMS. By Arrrep 


TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Demy Svo, with 18 Illustrations, cloth, 18s, 


GENOA: How the Republic Rose and Fell. 


By J. Tuvopore Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of “ A Freak of Freedom ; or, the 
Republic of S. Marino.” 


Demy Svo. with Map and 60 Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


NEW COLORADO and the SANTA FE 


TRAIL, By A. H. Hayes, Jun., M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Medium 8vo, 


HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German 
of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL WOERMANN. Edited by 
COLvin, M.A. 

Vol. I. PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 
With 126 Illustrations, cloth, 28s. ; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


SHAKSPEARE and CLASSICAL ANTI- 


QUITY: Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. By 
Pac Sraprer. Translated by J. Carey. 


Crown Svo. with 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


THE NATURAL CONDITIONS of EXIST- 


ENCE as they AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE, By Kart Semper. 
*,* Vol. XXXI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


“THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 


Tuomas A Kemprs, A revised Translation, Elzevir 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
from a Design by W. B. Rich 1, limp parct t antique, 6s. ; vellum, 
price 7s. 6d. 

*,* Fifty Copies of this Volume have been printed on large paper, and are 
all numbered and signed. The:e are issued in paper wrapper for binding, 
price 6d, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN RACE; and other Sermons. 
Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev, F. W. 
BERTSUN. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the Jobannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation 
from the Gerwan Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX. 


New Edition, demy Svo. with Photographic Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A SHEAF GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. 
By Toru Dutt. 

“The *Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ would have been an extraordinary feat had it been 
Performed by an Enelsh lady of high education ; from a Hindu girl it was little short of 
Keview. 

Demy &vo. c’oth, ds. 


DOROTHY : a Country Story, in Elegiac Verse. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DOLORES : a Theme, with Variations. 


‘Lhree Parts. 


In 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


ANNE EVANS: Poems and Music. 


Preface by ANN THACKERAY 


With 


mall crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE TRANSLA- 


TIONS. By Cuances DonaLp Macuzas, M.A, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP: a Spanish 


Legend, in Twenty-nine Cancions. By Colonel CoLoms, Author of “ Don- 
nington Castle” (a Royalist Story). 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


MURRAY’S 
GUIDES TO WINTER RETREATS FOR INVALIDS. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 20s. 


HANDBOOK. — MEDITERRANEAN : Its 


rincipal Cities, Seaports, and Harbours, The Coasts of Africa, Spain, 
taly, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor. Forming a Complete Guide to 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, The Balearic Islands, Crete, Rhodes, 
pies &c., for Travellers and Yachtsmen. With nearly 50 Maps 
and Plans. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK: English, 


French, German, and Italian, 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK.—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, 


Brittany, The Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, 
Limousin, The Pyrenees, &c. With Maps and Plans, 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK.—FRANCE, Part II.: Central 


France, Auvergne, The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhéne and Sadne, 
Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Toulon, Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, 
Monaco, Mentone, The French Alps, Alsace-Lorraine, Champagne, 
&c. With Maps and Plans, 


Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK. — ALGERIA and TUNIS, 


Je, Constantine, Oran, The Atlas Range, &c. With Maps and 
8. 


Post 8vo. 20s. 


HANDBOOK.—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, 


The Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, 
Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, The Balearic Islands, &c. &c. With Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK.—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, 


Cintra, Mafra, &c. With Map and Plan. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK.—NORTH ITALY, Turin, 


Milan, Pavia, Cremona, The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, 
Parma, Modena, Piacenza, Genoa, and The Riviera, and its Off-lying 
Islands, With Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK.—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, 


Lucca, Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. 
Peter. With Maps and Plans. 


Just out, post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK.—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


With more than 50 Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK.—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and 
its Environs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius ; Sorrento ; Capri, &c. ; 
Amalfi, Pastum, Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi and tl:c 
Roads from Rome to Naples. With Maps and Plans. 


Post 8yo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK.—EGYPT, including Descrip- 
tions of the Course of the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, 


Cairo, The Pyramids, and Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of 
— The Oases, The Fyoom, &c. In Two Parts. With Maps aml 
ans, 


Post 8v0. 208. 
HANDBOOK.—HOLY LAND, Syria, Pales- 


tine, Sinai, Edom, The Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, 
and Palmyra. With Maps and Plans. 


*,* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. Ina 


case, 12s. 
, Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK.—BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


With Maps and Plans, 
Post 8vo, 15s, 


HANDBOOK.—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


With Maps and Plans. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, #55 
‘ 
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A Selection of Volumes from CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, § CO.’S Catalogue, 
Suitable for Christmas & New Year's Gifts, Rewards, Prizes, &, 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. IIT. With about 300 Illus- 
trations by the First Artists ot Dare and Etching for Frontispiece. Handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, } (Yow ready. 

The 7imes of November 30, 1880, aon ones . Cassell, Petter, Galpin. and Co. publish the 
third volume of their * Magazine of Art.’ “The title is no misnomer, fur the book, within a con- 
venient compass, contains a very storehouse of art. The illustrations are, of course, numerous, 
ranging from the freest of etchings and woodcuts up to the most elaborate engravings. the 
frontispiece containing a particularly good etching after Bonnat. The letter-press is parti cu- 
larly good and varied, being designed to suit ail tastes,from the most to the least artistic. 

N.B.—The price of Vols. I. and IL, each containing about 200 Illustrations, has been raised 
from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 65 Exquisite Steel Plates, 


from Original Drawings, ona nearly 1,900 Orizinal Tlustrations by the best Artists. With 
a criptive Letterpress. eae in Five Magn ficent Volumes, royal 4to. cloth, cach 
; half-morocco, eac ; or in morocco each £5 5s. 
% epee one way or another, this beautiful work should recommend itself to everybody.” 


Ti ‘imes. 
“ Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, 80 
weil executed.......+ A single volume, indeed, of the set constitutes a charming and val luable 


@if..""—Spectaior. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Vols. [. and II. each containing 
about 200 Original Illustrations and Steel Frontispiece, each 7s. 6d. (Yow ready. 
The Times says: “ There are, no doubt. several works on different aspects of these islands, 
and rum¢rous special guide-books to particular districts ; but there is no work that we know 
of so comp werenres in itsaimas the one before us........ ‘The work is creditable to author, 
an 


MOROCCO; its People and Places. By Epmonpo AMIcis. 


Translated by TILTON. Extra crown, 4to. with vearly 200 Illus- 
trations, clo! ready. 


“ Tle who desires lively narrative and animated description will find a storehouse of amusc- 
ment." —Spectator. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Each 
Volnme containing ee | in Colours, executed in the nega style of Chromo-litho- 
Hinge with ch phies sources. Complete in 


THE DORE FINE-ART VOLUMES, published by Cassext, 


PetTer, GALPiN, & Co., comprise :— 
THE DORE SCRIPTURE GALLERY, £5 10s. 
THE DORE GALLERY, £5 5s. 
THE DORE BIBLE, £4 4s. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, £2 10s. 
DANTE’S INFERNO, £2 10s. 
PURGATORIO AND PARADISO, £2 10s. 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, 30s. 
DON QUIXOTE, 15s. Cheap Edition. 
*%,* Also kept in morocco bindings, suitable for Presentation. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. Demy 4to. with 83 Illustrations, 


cloth gilt, 21s. 


PLEASANT SPOTS around OXFORD. By ALFRED 


RiwweER. Second Edition, with 72 Original Woodcuts, cloth gilt, 21s. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Yearly Volume for 1880. Edited by Dr. 
Ropert Browy, M.A., F.L.S. Extracrown 4to. 384 pp. with gecmtitiadieses 
and Diagrams, 9s. (Now ready. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES of GREAT BRITAIN. Complete in 
3 vols. with about 400 Illustrations, each 7s. 6d. Now ready. 


THE COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Roxserrt Brown, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Vols. I. to V. Each vol.'contains about 130 cach 


THE RACES of MANKIND. By Rosert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 


F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Complete in 4 vols. containing upwards of 500 Iilustrations. Extra 
cloth gilt, 6s. per vol. 


CANARIES and CAGE BIRDS, ILLUSTRATED BOOK of. 


Complete in 1 vol. demy 4to. with 56 Facsimile lates and numerous Wood 
Engravings, 35s.; halt-morocco, £2 53. 


NATURAL HISTORY (CASSELL’S NEW). Edited by 


Professor P. MARTIN pe NCAN,M.B. (Lond.), F.R.S. Illustrated throughont. Vols. 
IL., ILL, and IV., each 9s. 


ANIMAL LIFE DESCRIBED and ILLUSTRATED. By 
Professor E. 


. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.A.,M.D.,F.L.S. Profusely Illustrated, 15s. 


OLD and NEW LONDON. Compl ete in 6 vols., with 1,200 


Tilustrations and Maps, each 9s. ; or in library binding, complete, £3. 


ENGLAND (CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of). 
9 vols. with upwards of 2,000 Illustrations. cloth, £4 ls. ; or in library binding, £1 10s. 


UNITED STATES (HISTORY of the). Complete in 3 vols. 


with 600 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 27s. ; or in library binding, 30s. 


INDIA (the HISTORY of). Complete in 2 vols, with about 
400 Illustrations and Maps. cloth, 18s,; or in library binding, 20s 


BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA. Complete in 3 


vols. with about 600 Illustrations, cloth, 273.; library binding 


THE HISTORY of PROTESTANTISM. By the Rev. J. A. 


Wy.ie, LL.D. Complete in 3 vols. with 600 Illustrations, cloth, 27s, 


HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and WAR. By Epwin 
HMoppzx. Complete in 2 vols. with about 300 Original Illustrations, each 7) 3 04. dee. 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL, 


By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.. Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to. the Queen, Author of “ ‘Lhe Life of Christ,” Sc. Seventeenth Thou, usand, 
2 vols., cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION. 
CANON FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. Library Edition, 


2 vols. cloth 24s. ; handsomely bound in morocco, 423. Illustrated Edition, cloth gil, 
21s. ; elegantly bound j in calf or morocco, 42s. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Fy 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I. 12s. (Yow ready, 
This new and original work will consist of Three Volumes, which will contain g 
history of Europe from the time of the French Revolution down to the present date. 


YOUNG IRELAND. By Sir Gavan Dourry, K.C.M.G. 
Second Edition, 213. (Now ready, 


Combines 1 the narration of and historical facts with the pleasing touch 
and happily d -"—Morning Pest. 


ENGLAND; its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. §, 


EscoTr. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 24s. 


GLADSTONE, LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E., M.P., DCL, 


By GEORGE SMITH, Author of *Shelley, a Biograph * Poets 
Novelists,” &c. Seventh Edition, with 2 Steel Portraits, 5 — - 


MEMORIES of MY EXILE. By Lovis Kossura. Demy 80, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzre Wattacr, M.A. Eighth and 


Cheap Edition, 1 a with Coloured Maps, 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERA. 


a. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS.,&c. Each Volume complete ia 


Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s. 6d 

Vol. II, ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION. lls. 6d. 
Vol. III. ENGLISH PLAYS. Us. 6d. 

Vol. IV. SHORTER WORKS IN ENGLISH PROSE. ls. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, DICTIONARY of; being a Com 


Guide to English Works. By W. DavENPoRT ADAMS. 
‘heap Edition, extra fep. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. Now ready. 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY of. By the Rev. Ds. 


Brewer. New and Cheap Edition (Twelfth), 3s. 6d. 


DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. 


Fifth Thousand, with 16 original Illustrations, 5s. 


THE LEOPOLD SHAKESPEARE, With about 400 Illus- 


trations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE SEA; its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and 


Heroism. F. Vols. I. crown 4to. each volume 
upwards of 100 Original Illustrations, cloth, each 7: (Now ready. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. First and Second Series. 


By F. E. Hume, F.L.S..F.S.A. Each Series is complete in 1 vol. and contains 40 full- 
page Coloured Plates, each 12s. 6d. yow ready. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. First Series, With 


Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY With full-page Coloured Plates from 
Original Paintings by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., 12s. 6d. (Now ready. 


WHAT GIRLS CAN DO: a Book for Mothers and 
Daughters. By PHILLIS Browns, Author of“ A Year's Cookery,” &c. 
ow ready. 
“ Clever girls, “ who are not clever, those who have money to spend, and those who 
pe to = _— practical advice to suit each all of them in this c 
wor '—Graphic. 


A YEAR'S COOKERY. By Parris Browne. Seventh 
Thousand, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“ A year's cookery, with bills of fare for every day in the year, with directions for cooking, 


for marketing, and ing arrangements for the next day, makes up an invaluable 
for young h —A 


By Tuomas ARCHER. 


JANE AUSTEN and her WORKS. By Saran Tyrim 


With Steel Portrait and Steel Title, 5s. (Yow ready. 


BETTER than GOOD: a Story for Girls. By Annie EF. 


4 full-page Illustrations, 3s. (Yow ready. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS VOLUME; 


Coloured F rontis; 
of the season for Children 


containing 4 
iece and pearly 500 L:lustrations, forming the mostcharming Gift- Book 
dren of all ages. Coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 
sow 


PICTURES to PAINT. With numerous Original Coloured 
by Kate Greenaway, E. Edwards, ae. With accompanying Outline Engraviuss 


Wator-Colour Painting, ls. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 
TIM TRUMBLES “LITTLE MOTHER.” By C. L. 
MaTEacx. Fep. 4to. with 13 Illustrations by Giacomelli, 5s. 
FAMILIAR FRIENDS. By Parca. Crown 4to. 


Illustrated throughout, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE FAVOURITE ALBUM of FUN and FANCY. Illus- 


trated by Ernest Griset, 33. 6d. 


es CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, PRIZES, REWARDS, &c. —Complete Catalogues of 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO.’S Publications, containing a List of Giver! Hundred Volumes, consisting of Bibles and Religious Works, Fine Art Volumes, 
Chil-'ren’s Books, Dictionaries, Educational Works, History, Natural History, Household and Domestic Treatises, Handbooks and Guides, Science, Travels, &c., together 
with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, sent post free on application to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate 


Hill, London, 
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BOOKS FOR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


PRESENTS. 


VENICE; its History, Art, Industries, and 

Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by F. SrrwELtt. Imperial 

4to. with 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-page inserted Plates, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt edges, £2 12s, 6d. 

“ Theos book occupies the very highest rank in its class ; as a gift book itis worthy of a prince's 


Atheneum. 
This lustrated bo book.”"— Times 
“ Jt is almost superfluous to praise M. Yriarte’s * Venice.’ "Saturday Review. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. In Two Parts. Trans- 


lated by ANNA SWANWICK. 4to. with 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s 
Designs, half bound, 21s. 
“The book, with Retzsch's fine makes one of the beautiful poetical 
renderings of a foreign poet with which we are acquainted.’’— Spectator. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAELANGELO’S 


ORIGINAL STUDIES, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched and 
Engraved by JOSEPH FISHER. With Introduction. New Editions, Revised 
and Improved. 2 vols. 4to. cloth,gilt, 21s. and 15s. respectively. 


ANCIENT ATHENS; its History, Topography, 


and Remains. By Dr. T. H. Drees. Super-royal 8vo, illustrated with Plans 
and Wood Engravings taken from Photographs, ¢loth, 25s. 


POMPEII; its Buildings and Antiquities. 


Account of the City, with full Description of the Remains and Recent Exca- 
vations ; and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. with nearly 3C0 Wood Engravings, large Map, 
and Plan of the Forum, 7s. 6d. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical 


and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of 
Ancient Rome. By R. BurN, M.A. 4to. with numerous Engravings, Maps, 
and Plans, handsomely bound in cloth, £3 3s, 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the 


Ancient City and the Campagna, for the use of Travellers. By R. Bury, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 10s. 6d. 


“ Tt is searcely just, however, to call it an epitome, for the author appears to have rewritten 
much of the old matter, and has also introduced some fresh information. * Old Rome.’ which 
Sempy illustrated, contains everything likely to be of immediate wap tng: to the traveller: 
but the handbook, useful though it be, does not in any degree e importance of the 
larger work. The one is for the portmanteau, the other deserves a place i in every well-selected 
library.”—Pall Maul 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from 


the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Also a Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. each 5s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes, 8 vols. 
large post 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 

An ABRIDGED EDITION, with Portrait of Matilda of Flanders, 1 vol. 
crown Syvo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the Qumen Empire, A.D. 
1453-187 1. By Dr. T. H. DyzR. Enlarged Edition, 5 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and 


JOHNSONIANA, including his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in Wales, Corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Thrale. Edited, with numerous Additions, by J. W. 
CROKER ; Revised and Enlarged under the direction of J. Wricnt. With 
Index, Autographs, Facsimiles, numerous Views of Places, and Portraits of 
Persons mentioned in the Work. 5 vols. cloth, 20s. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENG- 


LISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornament- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Joint 
Author of “A Century of Painters of the English School.” New Edition, 
revised, demy 8vo. 16s. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by S. W. Sincer. With a Life of the Poet by W. Warxiss Lioyp. 
10 vols. fep. 8v0. each 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 


“ A thoroug’ ry? ble and ble edition of the poet. The print, like that of the 
well- hana Aldine Poets,’ is ev clear ; the notes are useful and concise ; the edition, 
considering the style in whieh it is 


produced, is one of the cheapest ever Published.” 
LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. 


ii Mall Gazette. 
By A. A. Procror, With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and a Portrait 
of the Authoress. 4to. with 20 Full-page Illustrations by Tenniel, Frohlich, 
Du Maurier, and other eminent Artists, 21s. Also in 2 vols. fep. Svo. Vol. I. 
Twenty-ninth Thousand, 6s. Vol. Il. Twenty-third Thousand, 9s. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late 


Mrs. A. Gatry. With Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full- 
page Illustrations by Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Tenniel, and other eminent 
Artists. New Edition, fcp.4to. with additional Parables and Notes, and a 
short Memoir by J. H. Ewing. 21s. 


Uniform Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES 


FROM NATURE, 2 vols. with Portrait—WORLDS NOT REALIZED AND 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED—DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES— 
AUNT JUDY'S T. Seventh Edition—AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, 
Fifth Edition—THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second Edition—THE 
FAIRY GODMOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 2s.6d.—-THE HUNDREDTH 


azette, 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 
Edited by H. K. F.Gatry. With Fronti by H. Gi: elli, and nume- 
rous cui by J. D. Watson, A. Ww. ete w. Friedrich, and others. 
Imperial 16mo. pp. 700, handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


« Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception an@ 
common-sense.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story tor Boys. 
Small post 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, and a Pictorial Design on 
the cover, 5s. [Just published. 


“A very good book it is, full of adventures graphically Lapse icecnieieitans The ye is just what it 
shoald be sae, but not bald, full of pleasant humour, on retty touches of 
feeling. Like all Mrs. E wing's tales, it is sound, sensible, and a wholes 

* The same unaccountable capacity so rare even in men, so all — enigile absent even in 
the most motherly of women, of getting inside a boy's mind, thinking his theughts, and being 
= able to put them down on ope r so that every one at once see izes their a 
Iness-- in — ot’s peasant —which Mrs. E has displayed 

evident 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 


Uni- 
form Edition (Fifth), with 10 Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham, 5s. 
“ The tone of the book is pleasant and peg and singularly free from that sentimental, 
not tosay ‘mawkish,’ stain which is apt to distigure suc The illustra by 
Mrs. Allingham add ‘special attraction to the little volume.” — Times. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, 


Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. Uniform Edition (Ninth), with 
12 Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham, 5s. 
“ Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same time to please a 
child, purchase ‘ A Flat Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer for the delight with whe they 
will read it themselves, and we do not doubt that the andf fortunate recipients will also 
like it. The story is quaint, original, and altogether de’ Atheneum. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


Uniform Edition (Third), with 10 Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf, 5s. 

“ Without exception *‘ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances’ is the most ¢ cattenie work 

avowedly written for children that we have ever read. There are passages in this book which 
the genius of George Eliot would be proud to own.”’—Zeader. 


JAN of the WINDMILL: 


a Story of the 


Plains. Uniform Edition (Second), with 11 Illustrations b; Allingham, 
price 5s. 
“TItisal time si hi read in its way so good........ Such a book is lik 


breezy stori , even the but juvenile beside such wri’ as this.” 
y stories are, y are but j iting Taion. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY ; and other Tales. 


Uniform Edition, with 4 Illustrations, 5s. 
“ Never has Mrs Ewing published a more charming vo! of mation, end thot ts caving 9 
t deal. From th the first to the last the book a with the strange know’ of 
so rarely survives childhood; and, moreover, with inexhaustible quiet 
—_ ee? 8 never an. but innocent and well-bred, never and never 
clumsy.” —Academy. 


NEW VOLUME BY F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR OF “THE ROSH 
GARDEN,” “ CARTOUCHE,” “ UNAWARES,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY: aStory for Young P eople. 


Small post 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Charles Green, anda Design 
on cover, 5s. 
ture of a quiet Devonshire household, not without those excitemen 
which must have to the ioet of most families whose fortune it was to live within sight | 
French the end of the last century.”"—A 


theneum 
other Christmas stories what Mr. Blackmore's stories are to ordinary novels, 
idy] of the latter end of the last century."’ 


rd. 


By the same Anthor, 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a Story for 


Young People. Small post 8vo. with 11 Illustrations, 5s. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, 


EARTH, aad WATER. By GerTrups PaTmore. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illus- 
trations by Bertha 3s, 6d. 


“ Real stories about dogs, and birds, ponies, cats, and other dumb 
ures, Which the writer on her family on *have delighted PS tame and 
‘This is a pleasing little book, w) wih we ite, and calculated to engage the attention 
of, she in a healthy way.”’—Dail, 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
— G Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 3s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 


POOR JACK. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 


THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
THE MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS IN CANADA, 


THE BOY’S LOCKER; being a Small Edition 


BIRTHDAY, New Edition. 
The above, in a neat cloth Box, 31s. 6d. 


of the above Stories. 12 vols, included in a Box; fep. 8v0. 218, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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RICHARD BE} 


TLEY & SON'S LIST. 


KITH AND KIN, 
A New Novel, 
By the Popular Author of “The First Violin” and “ Probation,” 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 


THE 


IN WHICH 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE; 


NUMBER WILL ALSO BE COMMENCED 


THE FRERES, 


A New Novel, 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o't.” 


*,* The JANUARY Number of TEMPLE BAR will be published on Tuesday, December 21, price 1s 


One can never help enjoying * 

“*Temple Bar is sparkling and bcilliant, might da by its fiction 
alone, but it takes so much care of its more solid matter that if there were “no stories at all 
there is enough to intevest the reader.""-- Lug ish Jadependent. 

“ No one could wish to v murchuse for a shilling a magazine tuller of more varied and instruc- 
tive reading than Temple Bar, "—Greenock Advertiser, 
ree an abundance of first-rate tiction, this mugazine invariably contains excellent 
pers." — Wilts County Mirror 
no not welcu.ae * Temple Bull. 


“*Temple Bar’ {fs never without a host of attragtive papers,"—Land and Water. 

“* Temple Bar’ is remarkable for its vigour, daring, and free humour, It has raiaeie made 
its. hi istori ical article a chief teature.""— Edinb urgh Courant. 

api r’' isa magazine which for along time has held almost undisputed sway in 
ig to its readers some of the choicest specimens of the modern novel. It there isa 
ur three-volume novel on the library shelf, the chances are that it has first appeared in 
ve Bar.’ "--Lrighton Guardian, 
“tem Baz’ is always interesting.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


NEW WORKS 


BY LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Fr. 


RENCE | 


Dixtk. Demy Svo. with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Julius | 


Beerbohm, and engraved by Whymper and Pearson, 15s. 


BY MISS G. FORDE, 
A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By 
GERTRUDE FORDE. 


2 vola. crown 8vo. 21s, 


* A new book about Corsica will be welcome to many readers, and * A Lady's Tour’ maves 
an ne mind a vivid impress.on of the p = and of the scenery. Miss Forde is contented t 
describe what she saw, und her narrative is trustworthy.” —ot. Janus s Guccite. 


LY DR, DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


From the 


German of Professor Max Duxcker, by Dr. EVELYN AzpoTt, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, demy 8vo., 21s. 


BY THE REV. R. D. BARHAM. 


THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS 


BARHAM, Anthor of “The Ingoldsby Legends.” New Edition, revised and 
re-written by his Sen, the Rev, DaLron BakuAM. 1 vol, crown 6s. 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Freperick 
Wepsore, Author of “ Masters of Genre Painting,” &-. The Second Series, 
containing Romney, Constable, David Cox, George Cruikshank, Meryon, 
Burne Jones, and Albert Moore. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY M. BURDO. 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. 


By ApoLpHE Burpo (one of the leaders of the present Belgian Expedition to 
Central Africa). Translated by Mrs. Geonce Srunce. Demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations, lus. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


BY H. STONEHEWER COOPER. 


‘THE CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Is’ands of the Pacific, their 
People and their Products. By H. SroNKHEWER Coorer. 2 vols.demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 28s. 

| “The book is full of interesting information about mies -known places, and is exce!!ent 
reading from the first page to the last.""—St. James's Gucci 


LORD BEACONSFIELD; his Life, Character, 


and Works: a Critical Study. By Guons DuaNnDes. Translated by re, 
GEORGE StunGe. Demy 8vo. 10s. bd. 


RY THE REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


DEAN HOOK; his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. STeprens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. 
John Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. with Por- 
trait, 6s. 


BY LIEUT. CONDER. 
TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Lieut. 


CLaupE R. Conver, R.E. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Tllustratiozs, 
price 7s. 6d. 


BY COL. WARREN. 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By Cuarres 


Warren, Author of “ Underground Jerusalem.” Demy Svo. with Lustra- 
tions, lus. 6d. 


BY MISS DE FONBLANQUE. 


FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By Miss 


C. A. DZ FoNBLANQUE. Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


BY ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 


PAST HOURS. Bythelate ADELAIDE Sarroris. 


Edited, with a Preface by her Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 
8vo. 
BY CHARLES WOOD. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. 


W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland,” &c. 
tions, 


By | 
Demy 8vo. with 60 Itlustra- 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Ruopa Broveutoy, 


Author of “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


2 vols. small crown | 


BY THE REY. R. H. BARHAM. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


RucuanD Harnis Author of “ The Ingoldsby Edited by 
| his Son, the Rev. R. DALTox BanuwaM. 1 vol. 


BY M. TISSOT. 
UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Vicror Tissor. 
Translated by Mrz. OSWALD Bropie. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
BY MISS MONTGOMERY. 


HERBERT MANNERS, and other Stories. 


By FLorencr MonrGouery, Author of &c. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I 
BY AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH.” 


THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. RippeELt., Author of “George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


BY yRaxx. BARRETT. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrerr. 


3 vols, crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


* Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Iv 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT.” 


THE MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 


| By the Author of “ In the Dead of Night,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 11, 1S3U. 
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